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PREFATORY NOTE. 


' Over *250 now offer cotirses of instruction that have direct 

ivference to tJie and related applied-science coui*ses in eco- 

nomics. sociologl'^^^logy, baHeriology, and chemistry are given in 
over 4(^ other ir^l^BLjns. 

In this portt^^^Btiie report there are presented statements show- 
ing how instri(^m>ri in home economics ' is organized in various 
colleges and universities, such as the University of Chicago, with its 
dei)artinent of household administration as a division of the uni- 
ver^y, and in addition \n its^sciiool of education a department of 
home economics and household arts; the University of Missouri, 
With its department of home economics a part of its school oUedu- 
cation, but offering work also for the degrees of A. B. and* B. S. in 
agriculture; Elmira College, one of the early women's colleges, wlych 
nmv, offers ^a vocational degree in the household field arid accepts 
certain courses for the A. B. degree; the University of Wisconsin, 
in which tlie department is administratively Velated Vo the college 
of ngricnlture: Simmons College, Bostop, an academic- vocational 
college with hoiMsehold economics as one of its six vocational de- 
l)artnients ; Teachers College, Colurnbm University, 'which not only 
trains teachers of household arts, but in' its technical “school of 
practical arts” trains household and instittition iriiinagers, dieti- 
tians, and similar professioflal workers related to the household. 
The college course in home economics recommended by a committee 
of the agricultural colleges is also presented. 

Outlines of typical individual courses, as given in different col- 
Jeges and universities, are next presented under the following 
gioupiiy^: The hom^-economics movement; economic and social- 
science courses related to the household; natural science courses 
^j'elatod to the household; courses in^oods;- courses in clothing, 
shelter, household management, and related courses. There are 
further presented (p. G2) data regarding college instruction in 
household arts received through, ^ of inqhiry. Th^ facts 

are assembled first by ificUndual colleges (table 1, p. G^) ; they are 
then discussed os to the cJ^iclusions^ with explanatory illustrations, 
under such headings .‘as the dates of introducing college instnic- 
ti5n, degrees, courses, registration, ‘summer courses, extension educa- 
tidh, equipment, and other subjects. 
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education for the home-^art iii. 


I. TYPICAL COLLEGE CURRICULA IN EDUCATION 
FOR THE HOME. 


. .Section 1. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

« 

The University of Chicago offers work related to the home at 
two points in the university: The department of household adminis- 
tration, in thes^aculties^of arts, literature, and science; and the de- 
jiartment of home economics and household arts in the school of 
education. 

The department of household culniinistvotiOTh of the University 
of Chicago is significant as a university department of instruction 
which offers undergraduate an<l graduate instruction under the fac- 
ulties of arts, literature, and science. Its courses particularly em- 
phasisje the administration ofythoMumic, and its sanitary, economic, 
legal, and community problems. ^ Household administration is hero 
given fullest academic recognition and placed coordinately with the 
long-established academic and scientific departments. The courses 
have been from the first in charge of Miss Marion Talbot, professor 
of household^ administration, and deari of women, with whom there 
is associated Miss Sophonisba P, Breckii^^ge, assistant professor 
of social economy. The very statement of thSpurpose of the courses 
presents a liberal view appropriate to university relationships: 

The courses. Id this department are planned to give students (1) a general 
view of the place of ^he household In society ns a means of liberal culture; 
(2) training In the rational and sdeutlflc odmlnljstratloD of tbf,honie as a 
IV social unit; (3^ preparation to serve as teachers of home economics, domestic 
science, and hou8ehold**art^ or os social workers In Institutions whose activity 
Is largely expresstH^ through household aduiiuistrntlou. The regular courses of 
the dei»artment are supplemented by courses offered by Instructors In other" 
departments, ’especially In the departments of sociology, chemistry, zoology, 
physiology and bacteriology, and of the school of education. 

The department grants no special certificate ; Its work is applied, like that of 
other departments, toward the requirements for fhe various unlverslty^degrees — 
bachelors of arts, science, and philosophy ; the roaster of arts and of science and 
the doctoprof philosophy and of science. Undergraduate students may take their 

major or minor sequence ” in this department or choose electiy^, coUege of 
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educaticn students who are cimdldates for the bachelor’s (? ‘gree In education 
or tlie two-yeijV certlttcnte^n home economics may elect work in the deimrtmeiit 
of household admlnlstnition ; unelassitkHl .studonts who are -1 years of ago y.ud 
high-school graduates wlUi training lit either idiysics or chemlHtry may pursue 
courses hideiKuuIent of a -degree : and Instruction in certain ctturses Is offt‘i*(Ml 
throug^h the correspondence-study tlepiirUneut of the tinlver>d ty, 'The <leimrtinCMit 
affords " opiHtrtunltlcH for gaining practical exi>erieuce in housekeeping, lunch- 
room management, marketing, household accounting, am'' Hiinllar aciIvltU‘s. 
There are also fredueiit t>cciiHions for actlTe pf^tlcljiatitm In such phllauthroplc 
work us supplements the Instruction of the classroom.” 

/ The folltjwing ctuirses of iristrnct ion are oilcred i)y tlie departnlent 
of houfiehold adnijr.istration: 

The Organization of tiie Retail Markets. — An elementary course Intemlotl to 
fainlllarlze the stmleiit with the machinery of trade with wlilcii the lious<"- 
holder comes Into direct contact. Visits will he matle to typical distributive 
estiihlishinonts. 

The Consumiitlon of Wealth. — Standards of living; m*cessm;Ies for life and 
for efficiency, comforts, luxury, and extravaeance; a iHininunn wage and a 
living wutgo; saving and spemllng; organized efforts ainong^ consumers to con- 
trol production. 

The Pkionomlc Knsla of the Family, 

ruiilic AsiKK'ts of the Household.— A course IntendtHl to review the relations 
between the householder and the public, as rei>rc;?ented by Federal, State, or 
nuinlclpal authority. 

T.egal nnd fjcononilc Posit Ion of Women.— A Htudy of the sthtus of women 
with referehee to their i>roperty. the effe<*t of marriage, their share In the con- 
trol of their children, their oiiportunltles »is wage <*arners and producers, t S(*e ’ 
p,^,) . ' i 

The Child and tlie State. 

rroiileins In Household Adnilnlstrntlon.—ThlB course wAll he conductwl for 
students who hnve had B!>eclal training nnd experience, preferaWy In teaching, 
social wofk, or flclentlffc housekeeping. 

House Sanitation. — This course deals with the house ap a factor In health. 
^Special attention will he given to modem conceptions of ^cleanliness and to the 
Investigation of general sanitary conditions from n pnictloil and fHdentIfle 
standiMjlnt and with special reference to the needs of the conimnnlty, the housa^- 
, hold, nnd the school. 

Food Supplies and Dietaries.— The nutritive nnd moucf values of foodstuffs: 
the application of heat to ftuHl principles; iululteratloijs ; metliods of preserva- 
tion; siuiltnry and economic aspects of food; popular mlscom'eptlons ns to foods. 

• Administration of . the Tlouse,— This course will consider the order and ad- 
ministration of the house with n view to the proi>er apportionment of the l^me 
and the maintenance of suitable standards. It will Include a discussion ^ the 
domestic-service problem, 

AI.odem Problems In Household Administration,— The work will ho conducted 
' only for students cnpnble of carrying on Indepeodent Inveptlgntions. It will 
deal with pew and unsettled problems whose solution will help place the^ 
subject of household administration on a more secure^eutinc basis. 

. Siiecinl Research.— Open only to students wlio have had special training wnd 
experience. # 

Department of home economics and household arts. — The school 
of education, University of Chicago, offers^courses in this department 
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which are planned for those students who are pieparing, to become 
teitcliers or supervisors in elementary and secondary schools in home 
economics and household art, and for teachers of these subjects'ln 
norinul schools and colleges; also, courses in institiitron economics. 
JStiuIents registering in this (lej)artin^ must take physiology, cheniis- 
tiy, and economics in addit^ii>R''^rothe general re(|uireinents. Thrs 
department offers two curricula, one lending to the bachelor's degree 
in education, and the other to a departmental cfu'tificate conferred on 
the completion of 18 major cours<‘s of rc(iuircd work. The courses / 
* offered include: 

In Home F^onomios. — Food and its i)n’i»ariftMn (2 coursefl), nppllcniion of 
IteiU to food materials (4 rourst^s), study of fofHls (2 eoursos), dietary prol)leuis, 
dietetics and dietary standards, cliemistry of f(HKis^|^ coursers), liome Sauitatton, 
insMtutloii ecoiKunlcs (2 ('taii'sesi. tlieory of te.-i^lni; Imiiiic tK*(>nonilcs, and 
practice tenching. ^ 

In IIonstdioM Art. — Kcon nude's of liousoliold art, Iiou.se idanulng and constriic- 
lioti. iiandwnrk liouseliold art, toxtiUni, sewing t.H rou^st^s). dressum king, 
nillllrtery, drafting, oonstmctlve design In costume, tlieory of teuoliing house- 
hold *hrt/ practice teacliIiiK. 

Imtitufhh cconomicH. — Miss Cora C. Colburn, of the school of 
education of the . University of Chicago, furnishes the following 
* statement t)f the courses in institution economics: 


Tile instruction is given in the senior college, ami all students who wish to 
splN iailze In tiiis particular held are expoctt*d to .meet the fnll requirements 
of tile <lopartinent of home mmoiuics. 'Hie st^vernl diiUng halls of tlu* univer- 
sity are iis«l as working la horn tori ea tiy the students "in this doimrtnient, and 
every possible o[>portunity is given for exi>orIence in this line of work. 

N 

■ An outline of the courses follow^: 



Oourse 1. A sttidy of the organization and equipment of school Imicli rooms, 
public and private iustltutions ; tlie instnllatiop of wpilpnient, wltii reference 
todbe economy of time and energy; lecture and field work. 

UMirse 2. PrfMiuction. manufacture, and <listrlhutioii of fooils; tlieir com-, 
niercial ami nutritive value^ storage and care of supplies; livture and faT>om- 
tory; to acconiimny or precetle course 1. 

Course 8. The prepaniUon and w*l<H:tlon of food: h study of institution die- , 
taries with special reference to the school lum^i: quantity lii relation to mmther 
to be served: methmls of serving. 


Section 2. UN1V;ERSITY OF MISSOURI. 

The various departmental relations of a home economics depart- 
hient are well rllustijited by the courses at the University of Mis- 
souri, where the departmeniof home economics is a part of the school 
of education, but with other important affiliations: 


For A. fi. degree: Students nmy include in their elective requireincDts for 
the bac4glor of arts degree, not to exccetl 15 hours, from the following house- 
hold science courses — Introduction to home economics, 6 hours; bouse sanita- 
tion, 3 ; bouse decora tlou, 2 ; foods, general course, 4 ; mctabiHism and dietetic!, 8. 
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, < 

For the deoree of hachelor of science in education, ^th home economics 
as k special subject, there are-required (after two preliminary years In the 
college of arts and science where work Is had In exiierlmental psychology and 
educational psychology ^courses in the hlstorj^ of education, theory of teach- 
ing, practice teaching, and school economy, with a minimum requirement of 17 
^ours in home eodnomics, including a 0011^80 In the teaching of home economics. 

'For the degree of bachelor of science in agriculture: A four-yenr curriculum 
1 h agriculture for w^omen is offered, with 58 hours required as below, 3d addi- 
tional hours required In either the plant group, dairy husbandry group, or the 
home economics group of courses, nnd the balance of 26 lu the total of 120 
hours as free electives. The required subjects are as follows: Freshmen 
^yeor — chemistry, Inorganic (5) and analytical (5): Ehigllsh (5) ; horticulture- 
plant propagation ( 2f, introduction to home economics (5), genenil botany 
(5). Sopho^nore year — elementary organic chenllstry (3). grain judging (3), 
landscape gardening (4), English (4), general bacteriology (3), elements of 
dairying (3). i/unior i/ear— house sanitation (3), general zoology (5). 

For these three curricula the home ei'onomics department offers the follow- 
ing cottTses; lntro<luctlon to home economics (5 hours), dietetics for nurses 
(2), textiles nnd clothing (2). sewing (2), advanced sewing (2), millinery (2), 
house sanitation (3), house decoration (2). foods— general course (4). metabo- 
lism and dietetics (3), dressmaking (3), principles of nursing In the home (1), 
and resMreh. 


Section 3. ELMIRA COI 4 .EGE. ' 

JJlmira College, establishei^ at Elmira, N, Y,, in 1855, offers a 
program in domestic arts and science leading to the bachelor of 
scie^e degree (vocational). Another “vocationar* course is of- 
fered in secretarial work and social science. These “vocational” 
courses ^re in addition to the classical course leading to the A, B, 
degree, and a music course leading to the B. S. degree. Graduates 
of colleges may take a one-year course in secretarial or social work. 
The domestic arts course is intended to- prepare teachers and fit for 
household management. Fifteen units of high-school work are 
required for admission, including two units in natural science, chem- 
istry, and physics. The following courses are offered: Household 
economics, six courses in foods and cookery, including a course in the 
theory of teaching domestic science, two courses in hygiene (one in 
laundering) , five courses in clothing, including one in the theory of 
teaching domestic art. ^ Of these courses those in nutrition, food 
chemistry, and theory of teaching may be taken with credit by can- 
didajtes for the^ nonvocation^l degrees. The college offers also 12 
courses in business as part of its vocational curricula, which include 
standards of living and administration of the income, Commercial 
and . household accounts, and other commercial and philanthropic 
studiea As Elmira College was among the earliest of the women’s 
colleges^ so it is the first of the eastern women’s colleges to provide 
vocational curricula both for undergraduates and graduates. 
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The department of home economics of the college of agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, offers a four-year ^neml course 
lending to the degree of bachelor of science, A minimum of 3ft to 40 
credits in home economics is required for the degree in this field. ' 
The curriculum is-announced as dealing “with the principles which 
underlie the proper management of the home, care of children, 
hygienic and sanitary conduct of institutions, and' the economic con- 
•ditions affecting the work of women,'>nd is intended for four types 
of students— those desiring a general knowledge of the subject as 
.part of a liberal^diication, those interested in tlie management of the 
home, those wishing to tench in secondary schools and higher institu- 
tions. and graduate students. . ^ 

The subjects required for the various years of the curriculum,. and 
the credits allowed frtr each are as follows: 


First year —English. C; German or French, S; cbeiulstry, general and qunU- 
tntlve onnlysls, 10: bmiK? economics, art and desipn. Including principles of 
design, color and Its application In the home. 3: home economics, selection and 
preparation of food (prerequisite, entrance, physics, or chemistry), 3. 

Second pear. — Physics, general, 10; household chemistry, composition and 
physical properties of food, nutritive values, chemistry, and borne, f>; physiology, ' 
human .anatomy o;id physiologj’, 3; bncteriplogy. ns concennKl with water, milk, 
and other food supplies and materials to he found In the household. r>; home 
economics — textiles, historical, economic, chemical, and hygienic aspects, micro- 
scopic tests, laundry problems, 4; electives. 2. 3. 

Third j/eor.— Home economics— manufacture and selection of clothing (pre- 
requisite art and design, and' textiles), history of costume, costume dg|imlng. 
comparison of hontfe and factory-made clothing, hygienic factors, economic and 
social aspects of clothing Industry. 6; home economics— house architecture and ‘ 
sanltatlop (prerequisites, chemistry, physics, bacteriology, art and design), 

6: home economics — economic problems of the food supply, costa of production, 
and sale, processes of manufacture, food laws and Insi>eotion, testing of appa- 
ratus, 3; home economics — household decoration, floor coverings, bangings, 
pictures, economic problems In furnishing (prereqnlHltes. art and design, tex- 
tiles, and house architecture and aanltatlon). 4: home econoinlcs—dletetlca 
(prerequisites, selection and prep.a ration of food, food supply, physiology, bac- 
teriology, chemistry, bousehefld chemistry), dietary standards, balanced rations, 
diet as Influenced by age. wx, and occupation, construction of dietaries, and 
service of meals, dietetic treatment in disease and principles of home nursing, 

5 : electives, 8. . ^ 

Fourth year.— Hom^ economics— ho^hold mani^gement (prereqblRlte chem- 
istry. bacteriology,' physics, art and design, selection and prepnrntton of fbod, 
food supply, textiles, dietetics, house architecture; sanitation, and decoration), 

3; home economics — buniantcs, deTelopmenhtfron^^l>efore Infancy to adolescence, 
problems of hygiene, mentnl^development and habit formation, 4; home eco- 
nomics seminar, problems connected with the home, Institutional management 
and the home economics movement in education, 1; home economics— teacherk* ® 
conrse, existing courses In home Gnomics, planning courses and equipment, » 
observation and practice work In presentation, 2; thesis, 2 polflts; electives, 16. 
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In addition to these .courses, which are required for the degree, 
the home economics department offers an introductory “ general sur- 
vey” course, the first half devoted to food problems, the second half 
to the house plan, first aids, cost of living, etc., also a senior and 
graduate course in institutional management, and a seminar on hous- 
ing problems. The following electi^’es given in other departments 
of the university are especially recommended: 

EngUsh literature, biology, qualltatlre, organic, and agricultural chemistry, 
ecoDoml^, economic HtntiRtlcs, social psychology, poverty and relief, educational 
psychoiCgf. experimental psychology, history, floriculture, economic entomologj-, 
and zoology. 

Sections. SIMMONS COLLEGE^BOSTON— AN ACADEMIC- VOCATIONAL 

COLLEGE. 9 


Simmons College, Boston, opened 1902, ‘‘to furnish to women in- 
struction and training in such branches of art, science, and industry 
as may be serviceable in enabling thetn to acquire a livelihood,” offers 
a combined technical and academic curriculum witli sf)ecial programs 
in six distinct A’ocational fields — household economics, secretarial 
studies, library science, general science, social work, and industrial 
teaching. This college, therefore, combines technical and academic 
study for women somewhat as our best schools of technology do in 
training for engineering professions. Standard four-year programs 
are offered for high-school graduates and one-year and two-year pro- 
grams for those who have had collegiate training elsewhere. In 
household economics the courses prepare for teaching household art.s, 
for directing such instruction, for administering the institutional and 
private household,\nd for undertaking research in dietetics or other 
problems of household economics. The programs include science, 
applied science, and practice in household arts with elective studies. 

The four-year program in household economics leads to the degrc^i 
of bachelor of science. The first year, common to all courses, requires 
inorganic chemistry, English, history, household management, phys- 
ics, aftd physical training. After the first year three specialized pro- 
grams ate offered : • 

Group /. This program emphasizes the scientific study of foods nod their 
preparation, with full courses In chemistry and biology through four years lu 
prepamtlpn for teaching, administration, or research in fields requiring knowl- 
edge of food, sanitation, and the practical household arts. It requires : Second 
year — Biology^ physiology, or anatomy and histology, organic chemist ry, cookery. 
English, housebuilding, and sewing. Third year— Bacteriology, quuntitntlve 
analysis, chemistry of foods, cookery, economics. English, hygiene, marketing, 
apd sanitary science. Fourth year — Psychology, ethics, and, sociology, dietetics.^ 
household economics, with electives in the two years. 

Group IL This prepares general teacherk of cooking and sewing, with a mini- 
mum requirement In science, and Inclndlng eewl^ atid design, for those who do 




ttfzoal ooixbob oubbioula, 

not deBir© to specialise either Ii/^* domestic science” < 
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or “domestic art” It 


requires In the first year l^e uniform program ; In the second year a program 
like that of Group I. except that a special chemistry course Is provided, whicj^ 
completes the chemistry study required of this group; In the third year the 
program is like that of Group I, except that chemistry Is omitted and sewing 
and design required ; In the fourth year the few subjects required In Group I are 
also required here, but elective courses may emphasize sewing and design. 

Group HI. This prepares for teaching textiles, sewing, and design — that is, 

“ domestic art.** In the first year the uniform program Is .required ; In the 
second and third years the program substitutes for the advanced chemistry and 
cookery of Group I work In sewing and design ; In Uie fourth year the program 
includes psychology, ethics, and sociology, bousobold economics, education, dress- 
making, textiles, costume design, elementary-school sewing or Industrial sew- 
ing. and organization of sewing courses. 

The department of household economics offers two two-vear pro- 
grams for college graduates leading to the B. S. degree, one for those - 
who have not studied chemistry, the other for those who have. Such 
students may also enter for a single .year’s technical study without 
reference to the degi*ee. 

Two special one-year programs are also offered, as follow^s: 

1. In household management, offering preparation for the Intelligent atolnls- 

tnitlon of the private household, requiring the following courses (substitutions 
allowed to meet Individual need^) : Bacteriology, chemistry, cookery, household ^ 
management, marketing, physiology, child life, sanitary ftclence. sewing, and 
physical training. ^ * 

2. In institutional manngemeut, which Is oi>eu to (Arsons of maturity or 
e.\i>ortonce. with the equivalent of n full high-school course, in preparation for 
care of college dormitories, ten rooma, or public Institutions. Students must 
live In the college dormitories, and opHBstunliy Is provided for observation and 
practice in the lunchrooms at the Wfceu*s Educational and Industrial Union. 

The required courses are: AdmInIsrratlon, bacterioiogj’, chemistry, cookery^ • 
dietetics, household management, household sanltatlo^,, Institutional manage- 
ment, with pntctlce in tie college dining hnll. laundering, marketing, physiology, 
and sanitary science. 

The <lepai*tment of household economics also offers one*year and 
two-year programs in hoi^hold arts for teachers of experience, and 
a one-term program for students in training schools for nurses; also 
partial programs for students wishing to enter .single technical 
courses, and extension courses for teachers of sewing. • • 


S« > 6. TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

Teachers College comprises two schools, the school of education (a 
graduate school, since July 1, 1914) and an undergraduate school of 
practical arts. As regards household arts there are two end points in 
the instruction offered— the training of teachers and the preparation 
of technical experts in household management, dietetics, ahd other 
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T. TRAINING OF TEACHERfl IN THE HOTJ8EHOIJ) ART8. 


h 
h _ 


General airru — The general aim is to prepare teachers of the house- 
hold arts for both the elementary and secondary schools. The tend- 
ency is; however, to concentrate on the development of courses of 
training for normal -school teachers, supervisors of city systems, in- 
fetniptors in the college and university, and supervisors or heads of 
departments in college and university. 

Admission requirements and length of course . — (.1) Fof the 
' master’s degree in household arts education the general admission 
requirement is graduation from an accepted college with either the 
degree of A. B. or B. S. The special requirement for this department 
is strong foundation work in chemistry, which will enable the student 
to e^ter the advanced courses, and a knowledge of the undergraduate 
courses in the other technical subjects, A student M'ho does not fulfill 
all these requirements may be entered as an unclassified student, tak- 
ing necessary undergraduate technical work. The length of the time, 
whether one year or two, depends, of course, upon the previous train- 
ing of the student. f 

■ (5) For the B. S. degree graduation from a standard high school 
is accepted for admission, and previous work in science and the house- 
hold arts is desirable. The full course is four years, leading to the 
B. S. in education. Advanced studentvare admitted to the depart- 
ment of household arts education in the junior or senior year (the 
length of time dej>ending upon the previous training of the student), 
freshman and sophomore years of the course having been taken 
.elsewhere. < s, ' 

(C) A certificate is awarded to teachers of experience who have 
had normal-school training when they have proved their Ability to 
do high-grade work in the household arts education subjects. 

Subjects , — (4) Courses in education. The foundation courses are 
educational psychology' and history of ^education, and the course* in 
principles of teaching in which the problems in household arts and 
industrial education are stressed. These courses are followed and 
paralleled by courses in special methods in household arts education, 
which deal with the problems of the elementary and secondary ^cld. 
'The most elementary course deals with the problems arid methods in 
the elementary and high school. A- second course deals with those 
two fields from the point of view of supervision, the students assigned 
to this class being those who are already experienced in teaching 
household arts. In the practicum for graduate students, large topidj 
for special .investigation are assigned to individual students. A 
course in methods m teaching in the college is given by several mem- 
bers of the household arts staff, the question of the content of each 
' cour^ and miethods of presentation being treated in detail. 
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(^) 2 tioh/rUcdl subjects, l.lie86 inclucl6 fouiid^tioo courses io ele- * 
mentary chemistry, physics, and biology, followed by, specialized 
coui-ses in physiological chemistry and nutrition for students special- 
izing in foods and sanitation. For the students in textiles *here are 
corresponding courses dealing with the chemistry and manufacture 
of textiles, and with these mf?y l>e grou[>ed fcmndation courses in 
design. The technical courses of a practical nature include cooking 
and serving, marketing, housewifery, laundering, sewing, dress- * 
making, millinery, house structure, house and city sanitation, home ’ 
nursing, care of children, and household mafiagement. 

{C) Coui'ses in sociology and economics, '^ile these are so far 
used as electives, they are, in a sens^ required electives. The trend 
of events points to the inclusion of courses of this nature among the 
required subjects. The courses offered include elements of economics, 
household economics (undergraduate and graduate), history of the 
family as a social institution, the basis of social legislation, and'social 
evolution. . ’ ' 

{D) The grouping of subjects. — There are various groupings of 
the listed subjects in order that the various needs of tlie field may be 
met, and that the students, while having certain foundation subjects 
inav^ave a wide range of choice. The undergraduate groups are 
gi'fon below, and to each group are to be added the fundamental 
courses in educational history, psychology’, and educational methods 
as stated above under (A) : 


Groui> I. Clothliip, textiles, household furnlshluKs, and niiinagement In the 
elementary sohool ; Teaching of household arts, 5 points; textiles 4; elementary 
clothing. 4; drafting and patteni making. 3; dressmaking. 4; millinery, 3; 
household art design, 3; elementary costume design, 3 ; prln(Ji)le9 of home 
decomtlon, 3; nnd any two of the following— housewifery, 2; domestic Inuuder- 
Ing, 2; household economics, 2; costume deslgn,'3: dressmaking (Intermediate). 
4; ttMiohInj: Iiulustrlnl arts, 4. 


Oroup n. Clothing, toxtilea, houseliold fumislUugs, and management In the 
secondary school: Teaching of household arts, 5 points; textiles, 4 elementary 
clothing, 4 ; drafting nnd pattern making, 3; dressmaking. 4 ; dressmakihg (inter- 
metllnte), 4; millinery, 3; history of costume, 2; honsehold art design, 8; ele- 
menlury costume design, 3; advanced costume desigUv' 3; and any two of tht 
following— domestic laundering, 2; household econooilc8» 2; household manage- 
ment, 2; principles of home decoration, 3: millinery (advanced), 4; dressmaking 
(advanced), 3“. 

Qrottp in. Foods, nutrition, and sanitation In eleme4tary schools: Teaching 
of household arts, 5; food and nutrition, ‘4; food production, 8; household 
chemistry, 4; technology of cookery, 4; elementary food preparation, 8; home 
cookery and table service, 4 ; housewifery, 2; and any three of the following- 
domestic laundering, 2; household economies. 2; household management, 2: 


home nursing. 2; physical science in the^ household, 2: principles of home 
decoration, 3. ' . * 

Oroup IV, Foods, nutrition, and sanitation In the secondary school : T^chlng 
of household arts, 6 ix>Ints; food production, 3; household chemistry, 4; physio- 
logical chemistry, 4: dietetics, 4 r technology of cookery. 4; elementary food 
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preparation, 3; home cookery and table serrlce, 4 ; elementary microbiology. 2: 
And any two of the following — honsewlfery, 2; domestic laundering, 2; house' 
bold economics, 2; household management, 2; home nursing. 2; physical science 
» in the household, 2 ; principles of home decoration, 3. 

Oroup V, Clothing, textiles, foods, nutrUlon, and household management In 
the elementary school : Teaching of household arts, 5 points ; textiles, 4 ; ele- 
mentary clothing and handwork, 4; drafting, draping, and pattern making, 3; 
(Iresamaklug (elementary), 4; household art design, 3; principles of home deco- 
c ration, 3 : costume design, 3 ; housewifery, 2; food and nutrition, 4 ; food produc- 
tion, 3; household chemistry. 4; technology of cookery, 4; elementary "food 
f>reparatIon, 3 : home cookery and table service, 4, 

Students who can obtain exemption from those subjects are free 
to select other education courses and to pass on to advanced work in 
their special field, A student who has advanced standing, bu^ who 
id not a college graduate and therefore can not work for her master’s 
degree, is nevertheledlB enabled to do strong w’ork of graduate 
standard. 

II. ADMINISTRATION OOTTRSEfi AT TKACH ERS COIXEOE. 


1 


.1 



The school of practical arts, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, offers a four-year combined academic and technical course 
with an opportunity to specialize in preparation for various voca- 
tionsv' including in household administration the management of the 
• private home, the administration of the institution, the administra- 
tion of the hospital, and dietary, administration. Other vocational 
courses in household arts are given in foods and cookery, textiles 
and clothing, house decoration, and costume design. The i^equire- 
ment in each of the practical-arts fields is a four-year course with 
approximately one-third of the time devoted to required academic 
subjects, one^third to required technical subjects, and the balaijce 
devoted to electives. The academic requirements are: Two years of 
English, and a year each of a modem language and history, with 
additional academic requirements or electives to make up one- third 
of the curriculum. The additional technical requirements are sp^ial- 
ized for the various administrative fields, as follows: 

In household administration: Housewifery, domestic laundertng, the history 
of the family, house structure, household economics, household management, 
marketing, food economlcsi, physics, technology of cookery, elementary clothing, 
textiles, home nursing, care of infants ami small children, municipal sanitation, 
hooaehold chemistry, art appreciation, home furnishings. 

Institution administration: Housewifery, domestic laundering, bistori of the 
family, house structure. Institution administration,' accounting and of^ce sian- 
agemefit, social, legislation, food production, household cbemlstr>% technology of 
cookery, home cookery, Institution cookery, fo^ economlcB, municipal sanitation. 

Dietary admhiistt'ation: Housewifery, house structure, dietary administration,^ 
institution administration, accounting .and office management, technology ot* 
cookery, home cookery, Institution cookery, catering, food prodnet^n, household 
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cbemiBtry, physlologrical chemistry, municipal s^itotion, dietetics, nutrition, and 
food economics. 

HonpitaP administration: Institution laundering, house structure, dietary nd- 
niixiistratiou, hospital organization and adininiKtrutlon, accounting and office 
management, social legislation, munlcli)al siinltatlon. 

The completion of the four-year course is marked by the degree of 
bachelor of science. Technical certificates are granted in these four 
fields to mature students of approved qualifications who are unable 
to complete the full work for tbe degree, but who fulfill with high 
standing the tephnical requirements set forth by the department. 
Such requirements may usually be covered in two "full years of w.ork. 

Section 7. CQLLEGE COURSE RECOMMENDED BY THE ASSCQATION 
OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES.’ • ^ 

A committee of the association of a^iculturnl colleges and ex- 
periment stations recently recommended a college course in home 
economics to follow two years of home economics in high school, for 
which college credit should be given. The college- study should 
include the theory of the subject, especially the scientific principles 
involved, and should give a rational basis for an efficient practice. 
The general scheme of instruction should involve, according to the 
report — 

(1) The presentation of thei subject in concrete form, with nccdmpanylog , 
practice; (2) the develdfmient of the principles invoivetl. with laboratory 
practice; and (3) the application of these i>rmclples in a rational system of 
practice more advanct^d in type, with opportunities for devising new methods of 
practice and for exporlmeutui work. The requlrwl subjects would be: 1. home * 
architecture and sanitation; 2. home decoration; 3. textiles; 4. selection and 
preparation of food; 6, echnouiic uses of food; 6, household management, Tbe 
student must select one elective from advanced cooking, dressmaking, or mlN 
Ilhery, art needlework, and one from dietetics, food and nutrition, art In tbe 
home. 

For students who have not had in.striiction in home economics in 
preparatory schools a minor college course is suggested. Students 
in either home economics course are to take also such work in math- 
ematics, language, science, economics, sociology, principles of educa- 
tion, etc., as will make their whole college course a well-roundi^ 
scheme of liberal education, comparable with the degree courses in 
other lines, and at the same time contribute to the- thoroughness of 
their work in hojne economics. 

' S« artlclen of A. C. True in Joamal^of Home Economic*, 2 (lOlO) 248 and 3 
421 / ' 
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n. OUTLIIS^S OF INDIVIDUAL COLLEGE COURSES. 


There are presented herewith outlines of various courses in home 
economics offered in' different colleges and universities in a belief 
that *in .this way, better than in any other, an idea of the nature 
of the home-economics field and the way it is approached in courses 
of instruction can be given. The course are not offered as models 
for imitation but as suggestions of typical practice. ith the ex- 
ception o^ the subject of foods and nutrition, it has not been thought 


dines of collegiate courses of distinct help in organizing tlv'ir own 
instruction. In any new subject the allotment of subject matter to 
•schools of various grades must be a matter ^f development. IVhat 
is originally thought advance^ and proper f(^^he college may ulti- 
mately find its place ir> the high school. On the other hand, the high 
school may attempt worl^^hich later* will be found to belong more 
appropriately to the college. 

Section 1. THE HOME-ECONOMICS MOVEMENT. UNIVERSITY OF 

ILLINOIS. 

Prof._Isabel Bevier, of the University of Illinois, contributes the 
following statement: 

The course on “ The bonoe-econotalcB movement " alms to make the student 
Intelligent concemlhg the origin, develoiauent. and present status of home 
economics. In the accomplishment of this aim the following topics are con- 
fdd(/lea: The education of women, the development, of Industrial education, 
the Fellenburg movement, manual-training movement coeducation, the techni- 
cal schools, land-grant colleges, and vocational educaUon. The studetd thus 
gains information about these various movements and an appreciation of their 
contribution to the development of home economics. The sources of Informa- 
tion are educational and Industrial history In general, with special reference to 
and emphasis upon these" particular topics. The reports of the L«ke Placid 
• confer^ce on home economics, the ^ ou ma 1 of Home Economics, and the 
reports ot the National Education Association give the more specific work of 
organised 'home economics. The writings of Dexter, Thwlng, Bagley, Snedden, 
and othiara are consulted for special phasea of education. .Study of current 
literature and the catalogues of the Institutions offering .work In home economics 
aid In an understanding of the present^ay point of view. “The Home-Bco- 
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nomlcs MoTement,” by Bevler and Usher, is also used. The followlnK references 
give some Idea of the unmade of current literature In the course; 

Fellenburg Moveinefllln the United States, Boone’s hkiueutlon In the 
Uulted States, p. 223. 

Early Phase of Manual Training Movement. Pedagogical Seminar, vol. 
o, p. 2o<. 

. Girls’ Colonial Schools, Kducatlon, vol. 22, "p. r>32. 

Place of Manual Arts In Kducation, K<lncaflonal Review Oct 1911 

Kducatlon. Science. Aiip. 9. 

A Cliangeof Educatlonnl Kmpbasls, Blrge. Atliiutic vol 103 p 189 

The College Woman Gnulnate. h^lncntloii, June. UK)7. 

Present Tendencies In Women's Colleges and rnlversltlcs. P:ducatlonaI 
Review, vol. 35. p. 04. * 

The College and the Household Sciences. Mimsterberg (Jood House- 
keeping, Jan., 1913. , 

* 

Jlioijp l.s llulo kH.’liire work ; the hulk of the coiir.se Is nimle up of reports and 
dl8cus.slon by the student, and. finally, an outline mode by the student showing 
what seem to her Uie moat linriortant factors In the development of the subject. 

By tills sillily the student urqiilres an Insight liilo the niiiiieroiis factors that 
have contrlbuti'd to the develoimieiit of the group of suliji'cts known ns Imnie * 
ecoiioiiilcs. ns well as an api>reeiiitl(m of the relation of home economics to .du- 
cation and to life and the basis nu(rbreadth of view nwessary for worthy ' 
work In It 

Tho course Is given one hour a woc-k for one semester, open to seniors and 
reunInMl of tliose who cximh'I to teach hoMie tn^onoinlCH. The course Is also of 
value to the suiK‘rvls()r of other coiirWNs l>ecaus*? It shows the i>oB8ll>Ie and profit- 
able correlation of home economies with other subjects. 


Section 2. COLLEGE COURSESWN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

related to the home.’ 

THE IIOLSElrOLD A.S AM ECONO.MIC AGENT UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

. * A course on “'The hoiiseholtl as an economic agent ” is given in 
the department of economics nt the University of California Prof. 
Jessica B. Peixotto has furnislied the following outline: 

I. The problem of tcnaln.— (A) The theories of Consumption advanced by the 

economists. , 

(B) The facts of consumption as observed by olhnogrnphers, anthropologists, 
^ blatorlans; and Investigators of modern Industrial society. 

(C) The psychological bnaes of wants, utility, sense of beauty, display of 
power, conformity to tradition, etc. 

II. The household ag tfte center of con«um$)iion.~iA) The nntnre of the 
household.—^ The persons who compose the household ; nature of the bond 
that brlngsWieiu together; the reintion of family life, to the household and 

• whether the two can be differentiated ; why family life Is considered a “ norm ” 
of ^>clal life; tendencies In mo<lem family life. 

«2. The historic function of the household, nnd how the rftle of consumei 
pertained even when production us- well ns consumption centered there; the 
8i>eclal charHctertstics of the modem household and how these affect Its eco. 
nomlc problems. 


‘ See bibliography, Part IV of this report, Bulletin, 1914, No. 30. 
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3. The material nsi^ts o€ the houHehold. The dwelling — origin, types, sttflid- 
ards. The furalsbiuge — origin,, quantity, qimllty, problems of dunibillt^*. 
The meals — origin, character, habits, and forms of serving and entlng. The 
occui>otions of the household — ancient, medheval, a^d mo<Iern. 

III. Thv probictnM of ineomc.—{A,) The facts. — What statistics show as to 
the amount and distribution of Incoute. What see«is to be the amount and 
proiKtrtUm betwei'n minimum Incomes, *' normal ” ij^iconjes, middle class, and 
large Incomes. The factors that enter hi to fix earning iwtwor. The factors 
which tend to reduce and limit earning iiow’er — uneniploynient, wrong einiiloy- 
ment. crises, etc. The relative iiniwrtance of the budget at the several levels 
of Income. , . • ' 

• (U) The sources of -Incom^— The imm ns chief brendwlnner. The supple- 
ments to h'ls earnings, married women at w'ork. income from children’s labor, 
frour boarders — causes and several (*fT(*cts of those supplenientury aids. At 
w*hat level of Income other sources, Investments, etc., ni>pear. • 

I\', The problem of budgeting. — (A) Allotment expenditure. — The chief 

classes of needs for which the income mulit, provide — food, shelter, clothing, 
and the so-called “ higher life." chief wants eaeh of the clnss<*s In- 

cludes; the division of lucOimyfor i^pose^tif-expendlture and why so little 
thought has bt^n.glven to such division. The advantages of determining before-* 
hand, or at least of carefully studying amumlly tlie amount to he si>ent In the 
different departments exi>endlture, Kngel’s laws of expenditure, on wdiat 
they are based ami how far Investigation proves theti true In the UiiIuhI 
States to-day. What finally determines the relation between total Income 
and the amount allotted to special wants. The neetls that must go unsatisfied 
with a small Income and' the relative utility of the m^eds that come with In- 
crease of income. The con.sideratlons which enter Into the i)robU*m of e<H.nmn- 
leal housekeeping, UelatUm of household accounting to household innnage- 
ment. The development of the small family system and the utility of constant 
^ comimrlson of this tyi>e with the large family group wiien considering the 
problems <»f houwhold finance. Standard of living, what the term means, and 
Us bearing upon the whole question here under consideration, ^ 

{B) The purchase of shelter. — The sui^ply of slielter— tyi>es, grades, and 
values. What on the whole determines the quantity, quality, and cost of 
shelter available In n given commnnlty. The merits of tlie several movements 
for standardization of shelter. Jbe questions of yenting or owmlng and of 
separate versus group dwellings, advantages and disjidvantages as to cost, re- 
action on habits of living, etc. The factors controlling the amount of Income 
that must be paid for rent. Relation between amount that can be paid for 
rent and amount that must be paW for openitlrig expenses.^ The reasons for 
the increase In quantity and rise In cost of this latter category of expenditure. 
Consideration of the several Items under running expenses with a view to 
determining the real utility of,each. 

(C) The purchase of food, — Motive of purchase, nourishment, taste, variety, 
cheer, tradition, etc. The factors which control expenditure of food, the number 
of persons to be served, the range of eommodltles available, the dietitian’s rules, 
publlC'beaUh regulations of the city, storage facilities of the hou^ occupied, 

' habits of eating, etc. 

Home preparation of food in relation to costs ; the need of constant Inquiry 
and revision as to serviceability and cost. The delicatessen shop, its uses and 
ppSBlbllltleiA 

The serving of food. The' formal meal, relative costs of serving as against 
great simplicity. To what extent simpllflcatloh can be applied to the serving 
of ibod without interfiling with the fundamental purpose of the meal. The 
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. costs of hoHiiltallty; why these nre chiefly food Items iiiul whether this should 
b(* the case. ' _ , . 

{D) The purcbiiae of dotliluK. — Motive for piirdmse, »ex attnictlou, sense of 
bounty, desire to impose by splendid apiHmnmcG, sex interest, habits of conform*. 
Ily, crave for variety, dc. What is mejiut by (luiillty ns npplietl to clotbluK. 
Fabrics eniidoyed and rensous for tbo diiarnlsIiinK strefts on (juallty and tbe jus- 
tification of ‘ sboildy.** Quantity of elotblnp: wbat determines and limits this. 
Tbe theory of Individuality in tbe use of clothes, ami bow far It proves a really 
solid theory- Wbat rOle the kiunvUMljce of i>er8onitI byjdeite plays iu controlllim 
o-xpenditure for cloth Inj?. ^Ksthetles and exj>endituro for clot hi Whether 
IbtTe Is a shift in stress from (*xpenditure fr»r shelter and foo<l to exj)endlture 
for dotbluK : reasons for this cban«e. The nature and merits of Veblen’s tbt*gry 
of dreas- Tbe connect iou hetwmi tlie rise/)f the manufacture of ready-made 
^ clotblriK and the increasinsly rajiid shifts in fashions, and the relation of this 
swift succession of fasliious to costs and to the f^eneral etticlency of tl»e house- 
hold group. The lack of any definite primiples for controlling the purchase of 
clothing. 

(/v) The expenditure of surplus.—At what level of Income surplus api>ear8. 

* Relation between wise spending and the amount available for surplus. Whether 
hick of surj>lus tends to stultify such fine sotdal tfaits as generosf^Jl** sympathy, 
foresight. Tin; neetls customarily .taken out ot surplus— Insurance. Investment, 
reoreatiori. e<lncatioii, church, charity, provision against sickneas, trdvel, gifts, 
and wlieMier tlie usual name for them, v higheR life.** is not of doubtful utility. 
T1)G costs addtHl to this category by the growth of group rather than domestic 
nKTcatioii- The costs of active citizenship. 

(F) The purcha.se of service.— Whether thi.s item is a nt^ssary running 
exiKMiw.* or an Item of surplus. The problems of domestic service. The legal 
and sociaJ status of the servant, and how this, along with the standards and 
conditions of work, infmeuces the nninber of i>erwms available and tbe wages 
wlileli must he paid. Vocational training ns a reniedy — (‘haiices of success or 
‘failure. Tlie factors of cosf In keeping servants. Tbe advantages niuFdiwid- 
vafttages of u^ng tbe services of iwrsons outside the house. The probable 
effe<"t of the pix^aent high cost of service upon bonsehobl management. Whut 
can Ik* said for and against l)tlM)r-sa\1n(^ devices ns sultstitutes for domestic 
service. Other aiteruatives,. * 

V. The inditstrial Sjnteni from the consumer’s Mtand^Hnt. — (.4) The passing 
o4 the household industries with the factory, — What the household industries 
were, what they are. The i>order-line industries— that Is, a careful exaniiiiatlon 
of the problems of home-made or rendy-inade, 

'(/l) Xhe Industries supplying the household neiHls.— What these are— rela- 
tion of consumer to them as to obanicter of output, conditions of work and 
'wages for those engaged in the industry,, etc. : sweating and the consumer. 
Seasonal trades and the consumer. Whether securing better cond^Ions of 
work and wastes is best done as consumer or as citizen, that Is, the problem 
of voluntary i>. legal action for Improvement of work i^ourk 

(C) The market.— Tlie problems of buying— credit p. cash pirrolmse, tele- 
phone ordering v. going to market one's self. The cost of delivery and the 
merits of the several proposals to do a^ay with these. The lure of the shop 
and its lufiuenee on- expenditure., The •bargain counter— cause and reaction 
of the iwrsistent “ sjiles’* of the jiresent time. The mail-order system— nature, 
meaning, ami reaction on the purchaser and the community. The principles 
of good buying and whether these differentiate from the principles of good 
BpendiDg. 
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VL. of — The conflicting social theories that control ex- 

peodltare, love of conspicuous waste and thrift Whether there can be any 
general principles controlling spending. Necessity of enaphasixing the largely 
snbjectlye character of all such principles and therefore the necessarily wide 
' Tariatlon in details of expenditure. An attenapt to formulate sonae principles 
of expenditure which conform to the facts of household experience and dally 
life ^ ^ 

• Textl^ook %. — ^The textbooks used this year are: Talbot. Marian, and Breck- 

enrldge, S.— The Modern Household Nearing, Scott— Financing the Wage 
Earner’s Bxidget Veblen. Thorstein. — ^Theory of the Leisure Class. 

The literature of iwlltlcal and home economics Is freely drawn upon, along 
with histories of Industrial evolution, Government reports, price catalogues of 
department stores, etc. About 200 titles are placed on the reserve shelf. 

Method . — ^The method of work is as follows: In addition to the general and 
special reading, described, each student fills out jcertaln household accounting 
sheets, working wherever possible with actual household exi>endltures, (Uni- 
versity of California. Syllabus Series No. 42— Statement of the Cost ef Liv- 
ing.) This semester about 4<1 per cent are reducing actn&l expenditures of 
mlddl^lass Incomes to the form ttese sheets require, and about 10 per cent 
are working on real expenditures at a minimum Income. The rest will, of 
coarse, be lai^ly estimates based on studies of current prices. Tabulations 
are then made and studies follow as to their meaning In relation to the facts 
and psychology of expendltnre. Further, each student selects a special topic 
for term Investigation. This year there are four groups, of from 10 to 20 
each, studying — % 

1. Domestic service. Here fl^pld work in employment bnreaus studies In 

some private homes are being done. ^ ^ 

2. Expenditure for clothfug. Here field work consists In Investigation of 
prices for outfitting- (o) an Infant; (5) a child of 6; (c) a girl of 16; (d) a 
boy of 10; (e) a hl^-school girl and boy; (/) a college man and woman: 
(g) a bride. 

8. Cooperative honsekeeplng as a means to reduce cost and raise efficiency. 
No field work. 

4. Studies in the mail-order system, through correspondence with large mnll- 
oider houses and visiting local mail-order departments In department stores, 
practically «itlrely field work. 

^Lectures, once a week : discussion' once a week ; and special conferences In 
sections, covering a period of 40 minutes, once a week; extending through 
one-half year. 

OOtmSE ON THE ECONOMIC POSITION. OF WOMEN — UNIVERSITY OF CHICAOP. 


Prof. S. P. Breckenridge, assistant professor of social economics 
6 ' in the department of household administration, University of Chi- 

cages furnishes the following outline of topics and references on the 
economic position of women as treated in the course the legal 
"and economic position of women, which is one of th^' ‘group of 
economic 'and social courses related to the household offered in this 
\ ”3epartm^t: ' 


X. Women, have always worked. 

Badier, Indost^al Evolution, dha II, IV, VIL 



Maaon, Woman’s Race In Priitf tlve Onltare. 
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‘9 * 

I. Womeo have always worked— Continued* * 

Thomas, Sex and Society, American Joor^l of Sociology, IV, 474. 

The Harbarian Status of Women, Veblen, American Journal of Socl- 
olo^, IV, 167, 352, 503. . * 

Eckenstein, VN’^omau under Monastlclam, Ch. I, 1, 2; Ch. VII, 1. 

Dixon, W'omen in the Paris Crafts, Economic Journal. 5, 209. 

Lapham, Women In Elizabethan England. Journal Political Economy, 
0, 562. 

Taylor, The Modem Factory System, Chs. I. II. 

In American Colonial Times, Abbott, Women in Industry, Ch. II. 

In Early American Factory Organization, Abbott, III, IV, V, to p:7)^ 

II. They baxe not always worked for wages. 

Ilenther-Blgg, The Wife’s Contribution to the Family Income. Economic 
Journal, IV^ p. 50. 

Collet, Report on the Changes In the Employment of Women and Girls 
In Industrlnl Centers, Part 1. pp. 4-5. 

III. They have been the victims of professional limitations. 

Bradwell v. The State, 55 111., 555: 33 C. S., 130; 10 Wallace. 130. 

IV. Into what occupations do women go? 

AblwtR Woman In Industry, Ch* I, Ch. V. 7.V06, Api>endix B. 

Collet. The Employment of Women, Reiwrt to lAlH>r Oepartment, 
pp. T^. 

Gounard, La Femme dans I’lndustrie, pj>. 32-33, 

V. The nge of gainfully employed 'women. 

Twelfth Census Statistics of Women at Work, pi>. 10. 11. 12, 13. 

VI. Marital status. 

Twelfth Census Statistics of Women at Work, pp. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

- VII. Si)ecial studies of Industrial occui'wtions. 

1. The Textile Trades^ Abbott, Chs. VI, VII. 

Woman and Child WageEarners in the Cuiteil States, Vols. I, IV. 
XVIII. 

. -2. R^Sts and Shoes, Abbott. Ch. VIII. 

\ Cignr Making, Abbott, Ch. IX. 

Butler, Women and the Trades, Ch. 

Economic Joumal^X, 562. 

4. -Clothing, Abbott,!^ II. 

» Butler. Chs. VI, VII, VIII. 

' W’oiimu and Child Wage-Iihmiers in the United States, Vola. II 

' XVIII. 

5, Printing. Abbott Ch. II. 

Macdonald, Woman in the Printing Trades. 

Butler, Ch. XVIII. 

6, The Telephone Service. Bureau of Labor Report on Invest Igatlqn of 

Telephone Companies,^ Sixty-first C/ongress. second nession, Senate 
Document No. 380. 

7. (a) The Economic Efficiency of College Women-Kingsl>ury Ihib- 

licatlons of Association Collegiate Alumnae, 1910. Series III, 
No. 20, p. 1. 

(6) Collet Educated Working Women. - ' 

VIII. How far do men and women do the same work in the siune way? 

Webb, Alleged Differences In the Wagea of Men and Women, Bco* 
nomte Jomnal, I, 035. 

WomA’s Work in* Leeds, Economic Journal, I, 46. • 

XT, 8. Bureau of Labor, Woric and Wagiea of Meo, Women, and Chil- 
dren, 18H »-27, Tables 415-M7. 
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IX Has tb^aeper^tlon a rational basis? 

1. Can women compete? 

2. Should they compete? 

Ellia, Man and Woman, last ch., p. 384. . 

Thomas, Sex and S<^lety, Ch. 1. 

X Under what conditions have they worked? 

Drage, The Labor Problem, 227-231. 

Hobson, Problems of Poverty, 149-161. ’ K ' 

Hobson, Evolution of Modem JCapItallsm, Ch. XII. 

Levasseur, The American Workman, Ch. VII. 

Report of the Royal Ck^mmisslon of Labor, p. 94. volume devoted to 
women’s work. 

Booth, Life and Labor, 1, 406 L ^ 

Sweatshop I.abor In Chicago, American Journal of Sociology, 6.302. 

XL The problem of women’s wages. 

1. General alleged differences between the wages of men and women. 
Article by Webb, cited Economic Journal, I, 635 ; Economic Jour- 
’nal, II, 173. 

Hobson, Evolution of Modem Capitalism, Ch. XII. 

Final Report of the Royal Conimisaion of Labor, p. 90. 

Nicholson, Principles of Political Economy, 111, p. 159 f. 

Min, Book II, Ch. XIV (Effect of Custom). 

Abbott, Appendix C. p. 363. 

Z Earnings and expenditures— The living wage. 

The Parasite Trades — Webb, Industrial Democracy, 749-755. 
Cadbury, Work and Wageaof Women In Birmingham. Ch. V. 
Gonnard, La Femme dans I’lndustrie. 

Woman and Child Wage Earners, Vol. V. 

S. Consequence of low wages, 

(a) Charity. 

Royal CJommlsslon on Poor I-aw, Api>endlx, Vol. XVII, p. 


325 ft 

Cadbury, loc, clt. 

(6) Prostltution. 

* Working Women in Large Cities, 1894, pp. 73-77. Report of 
Bureau of Labor. 

Tbe^aocial evil in Chicago. 




XII. Gainful em^doyment and family life. 

1. The relation of marriage to work. 

Z Jbe relation of emj^oyment of women to child life. 

Taylor, The Modem Factory System, p. 425. 

Fortnightly, May, 1875, vol. 23, p. 664. 

Contemporary Review, Sept, 1882. 

Pertls and protection of infant life. Journal of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, vol 33, pp. 623-626 (1894, p. 1). ^ 

' JsvoDS, Methods of Social Reform, pp. 166 ff. 

Oliver, Dangerous Trades, Ch. V. 

XIII. Remedies ^ 

1. Legislation, \ 

(а) ^J3£moving positiverdlsabtUti^ 111. Rev. Stat., 68. 04. 4. 

(б) Admitting women to profoealOTa 

Re Bradwell, .66 III, 636; 16\Wallace, 33 U, S., 130. 

Re Leach« 134 Ind., 666. 

Laws of Mainland, 1002, p. 666\ April 8, 1002, 
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XIII. Remedies — Continued. 

1. Legislation — Continued. 

(c) Granting, the suffrage. 

Bliss Cyclopedia of Social Reform. 

Sumner, Woman Surage In Colorado. 

Z Social protection. 

Re Maguire. 57 Cal., 604. 

Bergman r. Cleveland, 29 Chic. State, 651. 

Ex parte Hayes, 08 Cal., 555: 20 L. R. A., 701. 

See also 63 Chic. SUte, 202 et 208. 

3. Industrial protection. 

Hutchins and Harrison, History of Factory Legislation (Engjleh). 
Woman and.-Child Wage Ehimers In the United States. Vol. XIX. 
Goldmark, Fatigue and Efficiency. 

(a) Working hours. 


Commonwealth v. Haihllton Manufacturing Co., 120 Muss.. 
385. 


•Kelley, Ethical Gains through Legislation. IV, VII. 
Brundels Brief, Miller v. Oregon, 208 U. S.. p. 412. 

Ritchie f. People II, 244 111, p. 500. 

(5) Work at night. 

Outlook. July 13, 1907. 

People V. Williams, 116 Ap. Div. Rep., 379. 

Bulletin, International Labor Offlop, 1906-1908. 

New York Labor Bulletin, June, 1907, pp. 135,' 177. 

(c) Swcjitshop conditions. 

Re Jacobs. 198 N. T., 98. 

State i\ Hyman, 98 Md.. 598 et 609. 

Kelley. Ethical Gains through Legislation, VII. 

The Minimum^ Wage. Trade Board Acta, 1909 I.aw Report, 
9 ed. VII, 1909, ch. 22, p. 91. 

Abbott, Women’s Wages In Chltngo; Some notes on avail- 
able data. Journal of Political Kconoiny. XXI. pp. 143-58; 
Effect on Wages of Protected Classes, Hutchins and Harri- 
son, App. A. Joumai Royal Statistical Socl>gy, 1902, p. 302. 
id) Public provision for the unenipioyefU 

Economic Review. April, 1907. 107 ; July, 1907, 290. 
Economic Joumai, March, 1907, 66. 

Municipal Employment of Unemployed Women in Ijondon, 
Abbott. Joumai Political Economy, XV. 513. 

W^ebb, Organization of I.*abor Market, pp. 18-21, 204-211, 
278-300, 341-51. 

Law Reports, Statutes, 1905 (5 Ed, 7 C. 18), 


Report of Committee on Industrial Fxlucatlon for Women of In- 
. dustrlal Educational Assoclntlon. Bulletin 4. 

Rei>ort of Massachusetts Coninilsston on Industrial and Technical 
Education (lOOO), pp. 25-127. 

Woman and Child Wage Earners In the United States, Vol. VIT. 


Herron, Women In Trade Unions, 111. Univ. ies, 1900-1906, 
p. 455. 

Association Collegiate Alumnae, 1908, p. 40, 


Ritchie V. People, 155 111., 98 to 117. 


4. Education. 


5. Trade «iilons. 
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XIII. RemedleB— Contlnoed. - 

• 5. Trade unions — Continued. 

Webb, ladustrlal Democracy, pp. 495-507. 

Gonna rd, 108. 

Woman and Cblld Wage Earners in the United States, Vol. X. 

6. W'elfare work of civic federation. 

Mcl>ean. Wage- Earning W^omen. ’ t 

Butler, Women and the Trades. 

(1) In extra-industrial organization. 

(2) In Industrial; the small unit, the home-used power. 

7. Influence of Intelligent consumption. 

1. The demand for the Consuioers’ League label. 

Gonnard, pp. 211-218. 

American Journal of Sociology, V, 239, Alms and Princi- 
ples of the Consumers’ League. Kelley. 

2. Demand for the union label. 

LAW OF TUB HOUSEHOLD — UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO. 

Dean George D. Ayres, of the college of law, University of Idaho, 
has furnished an advance statement of a course on the law of the 
household which he proposes to give for the students of the home- 
economics department of the university. He states that the course 
Is of the informational type rather than a discussion of legal prin- 
ciples and training in legal reasoning, as in the usual law, course. 

What Is needed for the home-economics students is a general and accurate 
statement of the things that a woman should know concerning the law with 
which she will be brought Into contact the most. 1 fancy that It Is about what 
a lawyer, an old friend of the family, would soy to the widow of his friend 
- and to her daughters in case they were likely so to be situated that they could 
not always see him and he .were advising them for a long time to come. There 
would be some things he could tell them^at would be likely to keep them out 
of difllculty, and he might be able so to draw the line that they would have 
an idea corre<rtly «s to when they ought to consult a lawyeij. 

I shall go over the Idaho law regarding the home and its members, In their 
relations to each other and to outsiders, the laws concerning husband and 
wife, married and unmarried women, parent and child, guardian and ward, 
the laws concerning descent of real estate and distribution of personal property 
In Idaho, a general idea In regard to coufts of probate, and what a woman 
should do who has reason to make use of them, the law of the property rights 
of husband and wife as such, their respective 'rights In regard to each other 
and over their children, the laws of marriage and divorce and of annulment 
of marriage. I shall say somi thing concerning tlin management of property 
and regarding investments. A general discussion of the pure-food laws will 
be Included, Outlining at least their purpose and scope. It will be diflQcuU to 
• get. my hearers in a short course to cAtch the spirit of'lt all with enough 
dkatl to enable them to act correctly as a rule and to know Just when to 
consult wise, car^l, and considerate counsel ; but my aim, as at present 
advised, will be somewhat In the direction outlined. 

• % 

OOUB8E8 IN BOCIOIiOGY, 

^ . Prof, Charles A, Ellwood, professor of sociology in the University 

|f ^ of Missouri, contributes the following statement on ^Courses in 
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sociology which ought to be provided in connection with a collegiate 
department of home economics,'’ 

Home economics is a good example of the complexity of an applied social 
science. So far as It deals with the material aspects of the home. It rests," of 
course, chiefly upon the physical sciences, and many of its advocates have 
apparently seen nothing in their science but these material problems of the 
household. Physics, chemistry, physiology, bacteriologjv etc., have accordingly 
appealed to them as the only sciences necessary for the pursuit of home economica 
Such a view is, of course, iwssible. if one regards the “home or the household 
as simply an adventitious collocatton of j>cr8ons whose main Interests are In 
securing suitable food, clothing, and shelter. In this sense home economics 
would apply to a hotel, or a rooming house, or any other group of people prac- 
ticing a single economy, as well ns to a home. 

if we take u diflTereut view, however, aud regard the family and the home 
as great insUtutlous of society, currying on pot only within themselves all 
phases of a normal human life, hut also related to a larger life outside of 
themselves, then at once home economics becomes an altogether different sub- 
ject. Its center of luten^st is no longer In the i^rlal equipment of the home.' 
^but lu the home or household as a form of humalf association ; that Is, Its center 
o#* interest Is in the relations of Individuals to one another, and not In their 
' relations to things. 

It is evident that^ as soon as this view is taken, home economics becomes a > 
branch of applied sociology, with the creation of qd ideal home and family 
as Its great puri>ose. It no longer rests chiefly upon the physical sciences, but 
must get Its point of view and spirit from sociology’ ; for sociology is the sdenoe 
which has as its center of interest the relations of individuals to one another. Of 
cour^, sociologj’ is Itself almost asunuch of a biological or physical science as 
it is a psychologicaror mental scieVce. NeverUieless sociology flnd.s that the 
main thing in the relation of IndlvlAuals to one another is the way . In which 
they are adjusted to one another, and this adjustment undoubtedly depends as 
much ui>on spiritual us ui>on material factors Not only do physical environ- 
ment, health, and so on. affect the relations of Individuals to one another, but 
also habits, purposes, aud Ideals orilfe. • 

rom a sociological standjwlnt, then, the home, or household, ig one of the 
general institutions of society intrusted with the carrying out of certain Im- 
IK>rtaDt functions. Just what these functions are, or ought to be, can be clearly 
understood only from a careful study of general sociology, which takes up the 
whole problem of the origin, development, structure, and functions of the forms 
of human association. How the home, or household, originated, how' It has come 
to be what It Is to-dny; what its functions are in society;^ how Its efficiency^ 
can be Increased; In whnUway Its present dangers can be overcome; what the* 
ideals are that shall gufde lu seeking to control and- direct Ite future develop- 
ment— ail of these questions are rooted in general sociology. Even the yonng 
student will be hardly prepared to understand the real eigniflcance of 
courses In home economics In their relation to pur present clvllizntlon without 
some prellmlaary study of sociology. On the other hand, a stndent who once 
understands the home In its relation to Jhe larger life of which it is a part,) 
will aiqiroach jll the problems of home economics with a deeper appreciation of ‘ 
their connection with real human life. 

. I would, therefore, strongly advocate that an elementary course in sociology 
. • ^ should precede or accompany even an elementary collie eburse In homo 
economics. Other courses In sociology should be taken along with the more *. 
advanced courses in home economUA At least three courses In sociology should 
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be provided for college students In home economics, and the first two of these 
should certainly be required. 

First, there should be nn elementary course In general soclologj', taking up 
In a systematic maimer the study of the grlnclplee of social organization nnd 
evolution. In this course the factors In the physical environment. In the bio- 
logical constitntion of man, and In his psychological nature which affect the 
social life should be thoroughly studied. The whole question, in other words, 
*of the origin and development of-clvlllzatlon, on the 6ne hand, and of the struc- 
ture nnd functioning of present Institutions on the other, should be gone Into 
with abundant concrete reference to pi ^nt-dny problems and situations. 

Secondly, there should be n course on “ domestic sociology,” dealing Bi)eciflcnlly 
with the origin, development, structure, and functioning of the family and the. 
home ns human Institutions. In this course there should be taken up. first of 
all, the concrete study of the structure and functions of the family; then the 
questions concerning the origin nnd evolution of human family life; then the 
historical development' of the family In western civilization; then Its presrnt 
problems and tende^es. Its relation to modern Industry, to population and the 
birth rate, fo the social and moral life of the community ; finally, the functions 
of the family In the transmission of physical heredity, in the physical care of 
the child, in the transmission of the spiritual possessions of civilization, and 
In the development of moral Ideals and standards should be conslderel. The 
whole 'Course should be suth that non^ of the burning problems that concern 
the family nnd the home life of the present should be left unconsidered. 

These first two courses might be advantageously combined Into one. pro- 
vided sufficient time -were given. The study of the family could be made to 
Illustrate the principles of general sociology, while at the same tln\e the 
clples of sociology would guide In reaching conclusions In regnrd to practical 
problems concerning the home. Not less than six hours toward graduation 
sboDid be allowed for these two combined courses. 

A third sociological course, which will be needed by students In home eco- 
nomics, Is n conrso In the study of practical movements for general social 
betterment The home ns an Institution Is open to nil the influences of the 
community life, and should therefore participate In forwarding nil movements for 
social Improvement The relation of these movements to the home life is there- 
fore vital. Such movements as public health and sanitation, the piibllc protec- 
tion of childhood and motllerhood. ^ibllc e<lucntU>n, housing re/orm, the proi>er 
treatment of dependent, neglected, and delinquent children, the relief of the 
poor, the cnre and training of defectives, the proper treatment of the criminal, 
the suppression of vice, and all other organized movements* for general social 
betterment sbmild receive careful consideiatlon with reference to their rela- 
tlonsNp to the home life. 


Section 8. COLLEGE COURSES IN NATURAL SaENCE RELATED TO 
THE HOUSEHOLD— CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, BACTERIOLOGY, ' 
HUMANICS, PHYSICS, ENTOMOLOGY.* 


CHEMTSTBY AS RELATED TO HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS — SIMMONS COLLEGE. 


Prof. Alice F, Blood furnishes the following statement : 

"Simmons College, Boston, offers two alternative series of courses In chemistry 
to students of household economics -who are candidates for a degree and speclal- 
laing In household science stibjects. A course In descriptive Inorganic chemistry 
serves as the foundation fot^all subsequent work In chemistry. Eight hours a 




<For additional refereocea, tee bibliography, Part IV of this report, Bulletin, 1014, 
No. 80. 
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week throughout the year are devoted to the course. Two lectures, two recltu- 
tlous, and four Inboratory hours are given. Kecitatlon ^tlons are small, and 
each student receives individual attention. The course is devoted pffmarlly 
to a careful study of the fundamental principles of inorganic chemistry, and 
every effort is made to develop reasoning i>ower. The student 1» ncourageU tq 
observe and explain the chemical phenonienu she meets In daily li. and part 
of th^ laborutorj' time is devoted to exi>erlinents upon materials of . ouaehold 
interest. Such exi>eriment& in apj)lied chemistry are regarded as incid- .ital to 
the development of prlnoipK?. rather than as ends in Uiemsolvos, and . re in- 
cluded only when they can be tlcvjjloped logically in relation to the pure chemis- 
try under consideration. 

Beginning with the second year a diflfentlatlon is made between the long and 
tlie sliort minenoe in chemistry. Students who have slfowm a si>eclal aptitude 
for science are encouraged to continue their work tli rough tlie four years. The 
second year is devoted to the study of organic chemistry, the time allotted and 
*tho method of treatment being the sabie ns In the inorganic w’ork. The course 
is essentially pure orgnulc chemistry, hut tlie fact is kept In mind that the stu- 
dents have for their goal the study of foods in their chemical niid physiological 
^ aspects. In the third year seven hours each week' are given to quantitative 
work. Six hours are given to laboratory' work and one hour to lecture and 
disciisalou. The greater part of the first term is oecnpled in developing quan- ^ 
tltntlve technique and the sec^ond term with the ai)pllcntlon of quantitative 
methods to food aualj'Sis. In the lectures of this course the comiwsitlou of 
fooils Is thoroughly discussed and analytical methods are consldere<l both In 
their relation to dietary studies and to the detection of food adulteration. In 
the fourth year a student may extend her fanilllurlty with methods of food 
analysis or devote her time to the study of some simple problem. 

The larger number of students complete their cbeml.stry In the second year 
wMth a course iii elementary, organic chemistry. The Rime amount of time — 
eight hours i>er w’eek — is given to the subject as Is req .red for the corre- 
sponding course in organic chemistry for the long sequence. This Includes 
two lectures, two recitations, and four hours of laboratory. While it 1 m In- 
tended that the course shall have a disciplinary value, It is the'maln object 
to equip the student for the understanding of the chemical asi^ects of cook- 
ing, bacteriology, physiology, and dlete,tlcs. The typical groups of organic 
compounds are described In logical sequence, hut particular stress Is laid upon 
those comix)iind8 that o<‘cur in plant and animal tlssnes and upon the changes 
food constituents undergo in cooking, in digestion, and under the action of 
microorganisms. About a third of the laboratory time Is devoted to ei|>erl- 
ments usually given In a courte In physiological chemistry, and typical quallta- 
th^e teats for food adulteration are also included. To make time for these 
laboratory applications of organic chemistry, many of the organic preita rations 
and reactions usually carried out on a quantitative basis are here given as test- 
tube exj>erimeut8. It is. In general, the aim to present exi>erlmeDt8 In applied 
chemistry ns Illustrations of the prlncl])les of pure chemistry rather than as 
Isolated procedures. The following examples serve to illustrate the point of • 
view. The test for benzoate of soda In foods is made at the time that the 
general properties of benzoic adware being studied; the test for bleached fionr 
Is given as. an application of the diazo reaction; the use of alcohol as a sol- 
vent In the preparation of tinctures and essences and In the removal of grass 
stains Is studied lu'ccnnection with the general reactions of alcohol. 

We hope to prepare In these courses teachers of household science who are 
able to appreciate the bearing of chemistry on their y^otk^ who are able to, 
Bolre the problems as they arise by scientific methods, and who are able to 
keep np with the advances^ In science which have a bearing on their work. 
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rilYSIOlOOr as related to HOUSEHOU) economics — simmons college. 

Pr%£. Percy G. Stiles, recently of Simmons College, now of Har- 
A-ard University, furnishes the following regarding courses in ph;jB- . 
.iology related to household economics in Simmons College, Boston: 

Four oourees are given, ndnptetl to the varying needs of four groups of our 
students. Two of those figure In tlie iirugmin for Uiost* who are s|>endlng four 
yenrs with us and who are candidates for tlie degree of B. S. The iiHiJorlty 
of these regular umlergrndunteH^elect whnt is called "short biologj*." and for 
these students n course in physiology is introduaHi in the second munester of 
the second year. It has been i)receded by n year of general chemistry, a half 
year of organic chemistry, n year of physios, and a linlf year (1)0 hours) of 
genenH biology. Physiology is present^Mi to this group in 30 lectures, with 
oocaslonnl ileinonst rut ions, and 30 recitation periods. All the main divisions 
of the subject are dealt with, but the facts ntanit digestion, luetahollsm, animal 
calorimetry, and the balance of income and outgo are given a central position. 

The discussion of the hygiene of nutrition is deferred to the second semester 
of the third year, when it forms an Important part of a 45-hour course called 
**advance<i hygiene.” - 

A smaller number of our regular students elect more extensive work In 
biology, and these take physiology In their third year. The course runs through 
both terms and niiioimtH to 120 hours. Nearly half of thi.s is laboratory work. 

The students enrolletl have had all the prcparatlim descrllMHl above and in addi- 
tion a course of 00 hours In anatomy and histology. The length of this major 
course In physiology Is such that all the material connected with nutrition can 
be given at least as fully as to the other group, wdille the remaining subji‘cts are 
ampllfled to tiie same scale. The result Is a .syimnetrleal raihor than a kih?- 
cinllzed course, ami it Is of the same scoi>e ustially ^^Imwl at in g(M)d mcKllcal 
scbojls. HowelTs Textbook and Cnuuou’s Laboratory Course are us«h1. r. 

The course In advanced hygiene previously referred to is common to both 
. groups. 

A course for college graduates — chiefly Intended^for those who are candldnles 
for our degree after two yeafs of i> 0 Hf graduate study — Is offereil In the first 
semester of their second year. It resembles the minor course for umlor- 
graduntes, but is given In 45 hours instead of Ob': it is assumed that the 
maturity of the students warrants a more condensed presentation of the subject. 

Our exiMjrlence has aot Wholly justified this sui>i>o8ltion. 

Finally, we give a course for'Uiosb who are with ns only for oue year and • 
who are not candidates for a degree. These students have .had general chem- 
istry, but practically no other suiMwrtlng science. They take bacteriology 
simultaneously wdth physiology. For this course Stiles’ Nutritional lyjyslology * 
was written. It Is necessary to Include the elements of general biology In 
opening the treatment and the hygiene o^ nutrition later on. The course for 
this elementary class comprises 46 lectures and 30 recitations. Tltere is no 
• Individual laboratory work, but there are a number of demonstrations. 

GENERAL BACTERIOLOGY AND FERMENTATIONS — IOWA STATE COLLEGE, 

Prof. R. E. Buchanan, profe3sor of bacteriology, Iowa State Col- 
♦ lege, furnish^ the following statement : * 

General bacteriology and fermentations is a i;^ulred subject for nil students 
In the division of home ecpnomics In the second semester of the junlor year. 


* Stllca, IVrcy G. Nutritional rtiystotofy. Phlladetpbla, Saunders, 1012. 
tSfealso BnchsnaD, Robert Earle, and llrs. E. D, Honaebold BactcHolo«y, for Students 
14 Domestic Scisncei York.- ICacmtllan, 1018. 
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By this time the studeut has hml five semesters of work In obeinlstry, includ- 
ing general chemistry, qualitative analysis, organic chemistry, food analysis, 
and phystulogical chemistry. The course consists of two recitations or lec- 
tures'per week and two 2-hour i^rlods In the labonitory. Ii^the lecture work 
a short 'historical Introduction Is given with emphasis u[>on the theory of 
siwntiineous geaeratUtn imd the develojiuient of germ theories of fermentation 
nnd deony and of disease. The mon'hologj, classification, and distribution of 
<he bacteria, yeasts, and molds is next treatetl. A larger relative proiK>rtlon 
of time is devotetl to a dlscussloii of ycaats and molds than In the cla^'oal 
courses In bacteriology. Several kHMures nredevotetl to an outline of the i>hysl- 
oIog>* of uilcroorganisiiifi, lueluding a study of the effects physical agencies, 
.such ns moisture, osmotic pressure, light, and temi>erature ; relation to chemical . 
environment, Including the topics of antiseptics and dlslnftctants; changes In 
rdiysloal environment produced by mIcr<K»rKanlsni8 and the synthetic nnd ana- 
lytic cbnntfts brought about by orpanlsms In the media in which they live. 

AlJout one-third of the somestcr Is devottd to the topics already mentioned. 
The nuuninlng two-tlilnls of the semester is divided nearly equally between n 
oonsidoratloti of fennentatloiis ami lectures on the relation of Microorganisms 
to health. I^hider the former heading, the enzymes of microorganisms, tlielr 
classification, and their Importance are considered. Lecttires are given upon 
the various methods of food prefMiratlon, such as heat, cold, desiccation,- -use of 
preservative suhstances, etc., with i>nrtioular reference to microorganisms w'blch 
may cause spoilage. This Is followed by Uftures ui>on changes of economic Im- 
imrtance brought about by mlcruorgaiilsnis In various inorganic mul organic 
comixjumls. This Inclutlea nn outline of the iiltrogtm, sulijliiir, phos^lhonni, and 
carbon cycles In nature. Alcoholic fernieDtutlon and tlie principal tyiKJS of 
yea.st resi>onslble arc next consklertsl. Si>ecliil euii)hasis is laid upon alcoholic 
fermentation of milk, and uikui pnnarjyfcrmentiition. The i)rinclp:il organisms 
responsible for lyctlc add fernuMitation and tludr lin]>ortance In the souring 
of nS^ and the i»reserfatlon of certain fowls, such ns sjiuor kraut, are next 
disc/sfced. Acetic fermentation. Including methods of vinegar Jnanuf^^^lrc ; 
butyric, citric, oxalic, nnd other acid fermentations, and the deterioration of 
f(KHls prest*rved by means of acids due to the oxidation brought about by molds, 
are next considered. The fermentations of cellulose, starch, the heinlailuloses, 
iiwd i>ectin are considered in their economic relations. Under the Just tt^plc 
some time is devoted to a dl.scussiou of methods of »*et^iiig In preparation of 
linen and hemp. The effects of microorganisms upon the organic nitrogenous 
ipolecule, particularly thtMllRlntopYatlon of i>rotelns with formation of flavoring 
substances, substances having disagreeable wlorS, and ptomaines are emphnslzed. 
The practical apidicntion of this knowiedge Is made lu tlie dlscnsHlou of the 
ripening of meats and the preparation of various cheeses nnd other focKl jiroducts. 

The student ln..^me economics should know only the relation of micro- , 
organisms to foods^' but should have os w'ell sufficient knowicnlge of Uie rela- 
tion of mloroorgnnlsins to disease to enable her to study such toplc^ns home 
sanitation,’ home building, and home nursing Intelligently. One lecture la de- 
voted to Uie various theories of disease, metho<ls of spreading of disease, tyi>e8 
of disease, and the uses of animals lu scientific work. We find that It Is help- 
ful to give the student a clear understanding of exactly how nnd why animals 
must be used exi>erlmenbilly lu the labonitory. Eiibugh time Is devote<l to a 
discudalon of Immunity to enable the stndenL to secure n gefternl Idea of the 
means used by the body In resisting disease, n knowledge sufficient for Intelli- 
gent use of such terms as antitoxin and vaccine. The principal organisms caus- 
ing ^llsease In man are next discussed, pnrtlculnr.enijilinsls Mug laid upon the 
points of entrance Into the body, the channels through which the organisms 
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\ leave the body, and the methods of prevention and Immunization. The subject 
of water contamination, methods of examination, methods of purification, and 
relationships to health are considered In some detail. The same topics are con- 
sldere<VwIth reference to milk and other fooda 
The lal)oratory work Is devoted to^demoustr'atlon of the facts studied In the 
clnssroom, so far ns time ]>ermlt8. * 

‘*m:MANIC8,” A COURSE IN' APPLIED niOIX)OY UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 

CONSIN. 



Prof. Abhy L. Marlatt gives in the (\^partment of home economics 
of the University of Wisconsin a course in biology applied to human 
problems which is intended to — 

focus In one course such discussion ns might lead to a wiser understanding of 
the fundamental laws of heredity and environment, ns typified In the human 
race. • • • The central thought of the course Is conservation of human 

life by Improving Indlvlduala homes, cities, so that 'future generations may 
reach hlfdier lev'^ls of efficiency than those prece<llng them have reached. 

The course includes the following topics: 

I. Embryology — Hevelopment of the Infant with a study of cell division. » 
IT. Theories of Inheritance — Physical basis of theories; mo<leru development 
by Mfndellan law. 

ITT. Effect on the genu-plaem of social diseases, alcoholism, and the drug 
habit — The Inheritance of acquired characteristics; the effect of men- 
tal diseases In parents. ^ 

IV. Study of social evils and problem of education with regard to them. 

V. Development of child after birth— Physical development; mental devoL 
opment ; adolescence; race characteristics; effect of country life and 
town 'life on physical and mental development. 

VI. Review of theories of education as apjdled to types of children — Schoijl 
statistics showing rate of growth In boys and glrla 
yjX. Emotional development — Education during adolescence. 

VIII. Problems of city and State with reference to Infant mortality— EfT^t of 
woman's industrial work on Infant mortality; study of laws of Europe 
and America as affecting woman In Industry ;. study of death sutlstlcs,. 

• showing diseases and effect of the race on same, 

IX. Civic efforts toward education of the foreign population and the poor and 
Ignorant In the large American cities so as to reduce Infant mor- 
tality — French system for mothers; necessity for survey of cities. 

X, Institutional life — Effect on death rate; effect on physical development; 

effect on mental development; cost to the country; remedies. 

XI. Reduction of birth rate and effect on population — Duty of the educated 
In the preservation of the race. 

XII. Child In Industry — Effect upon State laws and necessary legislation. 

XIII. Study of envlrohment * 

^y. The housing problem. 

XV. The education of* the will, with reference to environment. 

XVX. Study of nervous states and tb^r hygiene. 
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HOUSEHOLD PHY8ICS^KAN8>8 STATE COLLEGE. 

Courses in i^pplied physics for women are developing in various 
institutions.* In the Kansas State Agricultural College hc/ne 
economics students who have not studied physics are given an intro- 
ductory year of physics, three hours a week of class work and two 
hours of laboratory, followed by a required 12 weeks’ course in house-* 
hold physics. Prof. E. V. Floyd, \vho gives the two courses, has 
furnished the following statement regarding them: 

Physics cim be uinUe more useful for girls by selecting illustriitlons drawn 
from their own experience and by lujiklug nppliifttions of concern to them. 

Teachers of physics are very generally agreed with rcsi>ect to the physical 
l)rlncli)le8 which slfould make up n first course In the subject. There Is, how- 
ever. slight agreement with respect to the relative oini)imsi 3 wliich should be 
placed on these principles. The reason for this is obvious If tlie vast differeuce 
in interests, the difference iu envJroniuent, and the difference iu the lives of 
students before entering the physics course, as well as after leaving It, be taken 
into consideration. 

To illustrate;. Gas as a fuel iu a gas engine, lu a course for girls, should 
receive less emphasis than gas as a fuel for the gas rauge In the home. The 
principles of mechanics of fluids can be discovered and thorougb'ly mastered la 
a study of water systems for homes and for cities. 

In brief. In this course the teacher studies the application with the class 
and discovers In It the underlying physical principles. This does not mean 
that the course Is devoid cf principles. It means rather that In a course «o 
eoiulucted the student has a firmer grasp of physical prluolples than he has In 
ciiso^the abstract jtriaciples are first studied. As a rule, he 1 b left to find the 
uppllcutions for himself. This he seldom does, and physics has failed to assist 
him In understanding bis environment, i^t tlie student discover the physical 
principle where he can again use It— In Its application. 

The textbooks In first physics are of the nature of dictionaries aud are used 
ns such In the itUroductory course. Half to twodhirds of the class hour is 
used Il^a study guided by the teacher. This study is done In the classroom, 
at the city pumping station, at the ice plant, the electric light plant, gny- 
where In fact where the physical principles we are in search of are at work. 

The advanced 12 weeks’ course in household physics, originally 
outlined by Prof. J. O. Hamilton, head of the departnient, is given 
by Prof. Floyd as a series of lectures, sint^ there ^ no textbook 
available. Studies of the applications of physics are made and under- 
lying principles are sought in order that other applications may be 
made by the student. The topics treated in this course are as follows :* 

Mechanics— the weights and measures; mechanics of the sewing machine^ 
surfaces, polishing and sharpening; physics of water supply; plumbing and 
sewage disposal; gas supply; vacuum clenuers; household tool chest. Heat — 
fuels; stoves; house healing— hot air, hot water, steam; refrigeration; venti- 
lation. Electricity — commercial souK’es; measurement and sale; heating effect 

* Thow Interested should also Part II of this report (Bui,, 1014, No. 37, p. 08), 
where a high-actaool course In boi6etaold pbjaica is outlined, and should also consult the 
texts In this field there mcntlonf^ 
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of electric current; cbemical effect; magnetic effecta ; gasoline electric-generating 
plant; electric wiring; telephones. Llght—natural source^ of light; the eye; 
arttfldal sources of light ; illumination ; color. • 

APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY — ^tNSECTT PE8TB OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Prof. J. G. Sanders, professor of economic entomology at the 
University of Wisconsin, contributes the following suggestions re- 
garding topics in applied entomology which concern the household : 

In comparison with the tropical regions, the temperate zones of the earth 
are rather free from those destructive or dangerous forms which occasionally 
menace hhman life property. However, an Increasing number of insect 
guests of our households are being Indicted as dangerous Intruders and many 
are^^der suspicion. More general diffusion of knowledge concerning the 
control of household pests and* prevention of their ravages Is highly desirable. 
The appended outline of household Insects offers a general summary of the 
various subjects for popular reading or for careful study or Investigation. 
Necessarily, various repetitions occur under the several headings on accouht of 
the omnivorous habits of some of the pests. Several helpful books and bulle- 
tins are cited below. 


Hora>Bou> Insects and Related Creatuhes. 


^ f Annoying. ' Preventive. 

Inaecte. etc.j Disease carriera Controls 

[ I^tructlve. Remedial. 


Annoying, hut iwt necessarily dvstructire forms. 


Anta 

Bedbugsi 

Cockroaches. 

Fleea 

Lice. 


Moaqultoea Non-insect forma : 

Files. . Mltea and chlggers.*’ 

Fish moths (“silver fish”). Ticks. q;)tders. 

Wasps and hornets. House centipede. 

A 

Disease carriers and franstnitters. 


Mosqoltoea 

Malaria. 

Ydlow-fever. 

Flea (bubonic plague). 
Body loose (typhus fever). 


Bedbug. 

Cockroach. 

House or typhoid fly (several Intestlifal 
dlaorders) . 

Ticks (spotted and relapsing fever). 


BssentiaUy destructive forms. 


House (building or structure) : 
Termites (white ants). 
Oarpenter ants. 

Carpenter bees. 
Wood-lKnlng beetles 


House famlShtngs and clothlngt (fab- 
rics, forttiture. and books) ; 

Moths (clothes). * « 

Carpet beetlea 
Book louse. 

Cockroaches. 

Wood-boring beetles. , 



Food pests; 

Cockroaches. 

Bouse ants. 

Cheese skipper. 

Laid and ham beetles. 
Moths OexeaTsaDd 
B^tles. -dried traits. 




Ornamental hoose plants ; 

8k»le Insects (mealybugs). 
. Ai^la 
• White fly. 

\ ** Bed gilders.** 

CateiplUara 

Beetlea 

Maggots. 
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CmtroU, 


Remedial methoda: 

Fumigation — 

PotaBslnm cyanide (dnngeroua). 
Sulphur fumes. 

Ca rbon -b 1 su 1 pb ide. 

Carbon tetraohlortde. 

High temperature (120*’-130* 

Pyretbrnm. 

Poisons — 

Baits and traps. 

Areenlcals. 

Contact insectlcldee — 

, Oil emulsdoDs, 

Caspllne and . kerosone. 
Turpentine. 

Hot water and steam. 
^^S&ys and dips: 

• >^oap solutions. • , 

Tobacco decoction. 

Kerosene emolsloti. 

Carbolic emulsion. * 
l*&ris green. 

Arsenate of lead. 

Sulphur (jHjwdertHl) (for n*d 
Bidder). 


ntftbodA: 

Sanitation. 

Drainage.* 

Destruction of breeding places. 
Screena 

/containers. 

Eiposure to eun (clothing, etc.). 
Camphor giun. 

Whitewash. 

Kalsomine. 

Olntmwita. 

Fumigation — 

Tobacco. 

Pyrethrum, 

Sulphur. 






HWKBRNrKS. 


. ^ I. V kited StaiCM p urea u of Entomohpy—Huiletirtf. 

No. 4 Principal Honsehold Insects of the United States. 

5 Insects Affecting Domestic* Animals 
8 Insects Affecting Stored Vegetable Prodnets. 

25 Mosquitoes of the United States. 

27 Rome Insc^ Injarlous to Ornamental Planta 
78 I.OS8 Through Insects that Carry Disease. 

90 Insects Affectlivg Stored Cereal Prodneta ^ 


II. Unftrd States Bureau of Entomotogp — Circutnrs. 

No. 5 Carpet Beetle or "Buffalo Sloth.” 

13^ Mosquitoes and Fieaa 
10 The Clover Mite. 

34 House Anta 

38 The True Clothes Motha 

37. Hydrocyanic Acid OaS^or Fumigating Oreenhousea 
^ "Mosquitoes of North America. 

46 Hydrocyanic Oas Against Honsehold Insecta 

47 The Bedbug. ^ 

48 The House Ooitlpede. 

^ 49 The Silver Pish, 

' 50 White Ant 

61 Cockroaches. \ " 

err The Ore«n}ionse White Fly. 

71 House Files. \ • ' 
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HI. United Btate^ Department of Agriculture^Ftn^er** BuUetine. 

Insectfl Injurious tp .Stored Grain. 

Important Inpecticidea. ’ 

Carbon Bisulphide as ^ Insecticide. 

How Insects Affect ^Health In Rural Districts. 

Some Facts About Malaria. 

V 

IV. Bulleiin New York State Education Department. 

No. 466 (Mus. Bull. 136) Control of Files and Household Insecta . 

V. Books. 

The House Fly. Howard. F, *A. Stokae Co., NeW York. 

Injurious Insecta 0*Kane. Macmillan Co. 

Insects and Disease. Doane. H. Holt & Co. 

Our Insect Friends and Bnemlea Smith. Llpplncott Co. 

Section 4. COLLEGE COURSES IN FOOD AND NUTRITION. 

' . ' -Oi 

A GENERAL COURSE IN FOODS rNT\TRarry OF MISSOURI. 

Prof. Amy L. Danfels furnishes the following statement regarding 
a c6urse in the University of Missouri : 

The course entitled “General foods.'* offered at the University of Missouri, 
has for its aim the teaching of the fundamental principles of human nutrition. 
The course embraces a study of the composition of foods, thkr preservation 
and preparation' for the table, the changes produced.durtng digestion and ab- 
sorption, and the relation «of the various foodstuffs to metabolism. It la a 
ten-hour course (five hours for two semesters), consisting of two laboratory 
periods of 60 minutes each, and three lecture periods of 60 mtnutefl each. 
During the time when meals are being served, each student responsible for the 
meal necessarily puts in a larger number of hours than Is scheduled. 

Students registering for the cou^ must have completed a five-hour course 
In Inorganic chemistry, a three-hosr course In organic chemistry, a five-hour 
r course In bota^ or some^ biological science, and either our introductoiy course 

e In home economics (Home EconomtcB I) or Its equivalent Physiology and 
bacteriology must bet offered as prerequisites or they must be taken parallel 
with the general foods' conrse. 

In general, the method of conducting the course is Inductive; formal receipts 
and directions are not given. The students are led to reason from principle to 
apirilcatlon, and to learn by experimentation the relationship of the different 
* proportions of Ingredients used in the various dishes prepared. When definite < 
dlTMtloDS are given, less thought enters Into the processes and the work ^ 

* comes mechanical. During the course thi;ee sets of notes are kept ; one records 
'the laboratory experiments and receipts which have been worked out, a second 
the lecture notes, and a third, wb^ may be-k^t in the form o^ card cata- 
logue, contains the reading notes. 

No one book has been found sufficiently comprehensive to suit the require- 
ments of the course. The Principles of Nutrition, by Jordan, and .The Chem- 
ist of Food and Nutrition, by Sherman, are the texts regularly used; but 
ly Lusk's 1 Science of Nutritton, Rose's Laboratory Manual of Dietetics, Hutchl- 

Mm's ^ Food and Dietetics, Halliburton's Ch^cal Physiology, Wiley's Foods 
UMl Adnlterayw, and ttw many QoyemiiMkt and expwlment atatlon 
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bulletins are used fr^uently. F^om time to time reading assignments are 
given In the various i)erlodlcals dealing with the different subjects oT the 
course. 

The equipment for the work consists of two laboratories, one In which the 
chemical and physiological experiments are performed, and another In which 
the experiments pertaining to food preparation are carried out. Sometimes 
both laboratories are In use during the same lesson, at other Umes one labora-- 
tory may be used exclusively for a series of several lessons. The diningroom/ 
Is used for serving the meals, which are prepared for typical families at definite 
costs. 

The subject mat ter of the course consists of a study of the composition of 
the various foods, with methods of preserving and preparing these for use. 
Canning, preserving, pickling, the making of Jams, Jellies, etc., are ^nsldered 
In order. The comiwsltlon of the carbohydrates, their characteristics, classifica- 
tion, meaus'of Identification, ns well ns the changes produced during cooking, 
digestion, and absorption, are studied. Typical dishes from the carbohydrate 
foods, for examide, fruits, vegetables, and cereals, are cooked, applying 
the principles learned In chemical and physiological study of carbohydrates. 
The ash constituents, fats, and proteins are studied In the same deUll, appli- 
cations being made In the cookery of eggs, fish, meats, cheese, the making 
of salads, custartis. frozen dishes, etc. Several kinds’ of baking powders are 
analyzetl; batters and doughs lu which baking powder, air, or steam Is the * 
leavening agent are preimred, and the pro|»rtIonB of materials used to make^ 
breads, cakes, and piistrlea are worked out. The actton of yeast and gas-® 
producing bacteria are studied In connection with bread-maklng. Some time 
Is devoted to testing for food adulteranta A considerable amount of time U 
spent on Infant feeding. Milk foruiulie are prepared according to different 
methods of modification, and the significance of the different substances found 
in the excreta of Infants is considered In relation to the food Intake. Methods 
of anal5T:Ing these substances are studied. Consideration of the dietetic needs 
of the bodumt different ages and under different physiological conditions forms 
a considerable part of the course. Meals are planned In accordance with 
the different dietetic standards, prepared and served for definite costa 
At the end of the course It has been fbund sometimes that students who are 
able to pass creditable written examinations have not acquired 'sufficient skill 
in cooking to wnrrant their being recommended for teaching positions. In 
order to meet this dlffluiity, the grade Is withheld until the student has satisfied 
the requirements of the course by passing certain examinations In practical 
cooking, which age given at the beginning of the fall term following the com- 
pletion of this i-ourse. In this way the student has an opiwrtunity to acquire 
skill during the summer months. 

(X)UR$E IN I-'OOD AND NLTRITION — UNIVERSITY OF ILLJN0I8. 

Xli© following statemeiit is contributed by Prof. Nellie E, Gold- 
thwaite, of the University of Illinois, 

In the household science department of the University of Illinois five food 
courses are offered. These, In order, are as follows: Course 1, Principles of 
the selection and preparation of food; Course U, Bconomic qbm of food; Course * 
14, Special problms In connection with the service of food: Course 5, Dietetics; 
Course 4v Food and nutrition. 

Ab Indicated by this enumeration, the last mentioned, course 4, Is the most 
advanced one of the series, courses 1, 0, and fi. In order, being prerequisite' 
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to It A fefw words concerning these prerequisite food courses will serve to 
make clear t^e foundations upon which course 4 Is built ^ 

In recognition of the fact that an Intelligent study of foods rests primarily 
upon a knowledge of the fundamental facts and prlncIpl^L of several of the 
natural sciences, the University of Illinois requires Bome^^Umlnury science . 
training as prerequisite to the beginning of food courses. Accordingly, students 
to be eligible for course 1, Selection and preparation of food, must have com- 
pleted one 7ear’s work la general chemistry (5 hours) at the university. 

Course 6, Economic uses of food, is a oontinuatlon of course These two 
courses (3 hours each) constitute one year’s work and are fundamental to 
succeeding courses In foods. • i 

In th^ -courses the student has learned the fundamental processes that s 
underlie the preparation of food. She has gained a knowledge of food prin- 
ciples, She hi^s Reamed, as stated In the Laboratory Guide (Bevler and Van 
Meter), “the principles of cooking by the saxqe general methods as those. by 
which the urtaclples of chemistry arq taught” The dishes prepared have been 
chosen because they illustrate jirlndples of cooking. Throughout both these 
courses the economics of food preparation have been emphasized. 

As the study of foods Is continued, the preliminary knowledge of ^leuce 
required for entrance to courses 1 and 6 does not suffice: therefore, this 
knowledge is increased by succeeding courses In pure selepce. taken either as 
prerequisite to the n>ore advanced food courses or parallel with them. 

HetKe, coarse 6, Dietetics, increases ItsTDrerequisIte science requirement by 
a second semester’s work In chemistry (5 hours), and by one semester’s Uork In 
physiology (C hours), which, in turn, demands as a prerequisite, zoology (5 
hours). 

T The course in dietetics aims to make the student intelligent concerning the I 

food requirements of the normal human body under varying conditions of age 
and activity; the means by which the subject of buman nutrition has been and 
Is being atndled ; the original sources of Information on the subject ; the view- 
points and conclusions of various investlgatora The studeni is required to 
• solve many problems, the data for whjch-are taken from the experiment' work 
of these investigators. By laboratory practice the couree alms to pni^nt in 
conc:vte terms the deductions dlncnssed in the classroom ; to give the student 
Intelligent ideas concerning the amount 'and kli>dB of fuel, which she is daily 
Bupp?ylDg to her owm body. This course alms further to give some knowledge 
conoemkig the dietetic treatment of diseases and to give some practice in the 
])repqration of invalid dishes, ^ . ! 

Course 4, Food and nutrition, the final undergraduate course in .foods, suc- 
ceeds course 6 In the cuirlculum. To take this course Intel ligenjly, further 
knowledge of science on the part of the student is demanded; benpe, course 4 
adds to its list of prerequisites the following courses In pure science: Chem- 
istry, quantltstlve analysis (5 hours) ; chemistry (fi hours) ; and bac- J 

terlology ((5 hours) , whl,ch may be either a prerequisite or a parallel course. 

Because of the extent and character of this science basis, course 4 Is essen- 
tially for seniors or for graduate students. It Is a flve-honr course, and the ^ 
instruction la given by means of lectures, laboratory wor|t, reading; recitations, 
and*4UscD88lon8. Fabers dealing with certain topics connected with the course 
arcT required of the student at Intervals. Ten bonrs per week Ar^ spent fn^ 
classroom and laboratory. « 

The laboratory instruction follows the Food and Nutrition Manual prepared 
by Miss Bevler aod Mias Usher, proteins, fats, and carbohydrates being taken 
np In' order. 
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In studying the protelna, constant reference is made to the classification' 
adopted by the Joint committees of the American Physlologlcnl aud Biochemical 
Societies. By following this clasaiflcatlon the Intricate chemistry of the pro- v 
telna appears in clearer light than is otherwise possibla 

Various representntlvd^ of the three general classes of proteins, simple, con- 
jiigated, and derived, are tested In regard to elementary composltloa; their 
Bolubliitles; their color reactions; their precipitation reactions, Includfng salt- 
ing-out experiments; their behavior on beat jug to various definite teinperaturps ; 
their behavior under the combined Infiuence of heat and of food accessories, 
such as salt, or salt aud acetic acid. Typical proteins are subjected to digestion 
Okperlments, aud the products both of peptic and of [)aucreaLic digestion noted. 

This study of the proteins is followed by thdt of tbe fats. These are studied 
In regard to their j>reparaUon, solubilities, melting iwluta, eaiwnlficaUou, Includ- 
ing separation of products. The ordinary vegetable and animal fats, Including 
various commercial fat substitutes, are Included In this sj^dy. Dlfitluctlons 
between the fats proper and tbe essential oils are drawn. Also the ultrogenljsed- ^ 
phosphorlzed fat. le<^ithlD, is separated from egg yolk and studied; cholesterin^ 
likewise. . / 

The carbohydrates are next considered, and tbe principal divisions are studied 
in regard to solubillUeH; Febiiug's test; Molish's test; behavior with iodine; 
l>ehavtor on heating; behavior with yeast; formation of os%zones; behavior on 
hydrolysis. 

The Important types of the monbsficcha rides, of the dlsacchaHdes, and of the 
lK)ly saccharides are studied. Starches from various vegetable sources^ are 
examined under the microscope, aud the effect of heat both on tbe dry aud on 
the moist suhstauces Is studied carefully. Glycogen Isolated from oysters 
and studied. iViiu Is studied In fruit Juices aud Its behuMor with varying 
proportions of sugar observed, 

Id connection with the detailed study of each of the organic food principles, 
the chemistry of wj^ch Is especially eiuphaslKed, practical applications of the 
oxiHjrimental results are constantly discussed from the housekeeper’s point of 
view. 

Following these studies of the food prlaciples, a careful study of each of the 
following food materials is taken u|) in order; Milk, meat, wheat flour, 

Jn the atudy of milk its individual components are carefully separated ami 
examinod; tests for preservatives of milk are luade; considerallon is given 
to vorlous milk dishes and to tbe various foods derived from milk. 

Meat Is studie<\ through the preparation of water extractions and of am- 
monium ^Ijlortde extractions, and the subsequent physical and chemical tests 
to which t^ese extractions ore subjected. Careful attention Is given to the 
behavior of these solutions at various definite degrees of heat 

Meats are cookfed both by boiling and by roasting, careful bote being made l 
both of the outer an^nner temperatures at all stages of the processes. The 
results of these methods of cooking under various conditions are noted; subse- 
quently. water extracts of the cooked meats are made, and these In turn are 
submitted to physical and chemical examinatlona Brq^ths and drippings ob- 
tained through these boiling and roasting processes are likewlu subjected to 
examination. Creatine, creatinine, xanthine, and bypoxauthine are Isolated 
end studied. 

From all these experiments conclusions regarding the proper cooking of - 
meats and the preparation pf meat foods are drawn. 

Wheat flour Is next takeh up. The wheat kernel Is studied ipicroscopically. 
Such physical tests an the following are made on a great voriety of flours: 
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Color testa, cohesion teats, doughin^ testa, gluten teats, and fermentation teats. 
The student’s knowledige of the Blinple proteins Is Increased through a separa- 
tion of gluten Into Its components, gliadin and glutenin. 

Finally, the bread-maldng (qualities of various flours are tested through 
the making of breads by 'both shoft and long processes, those breads being 
subsequently rigidly criticized and scored. 

FpUowlng this detailed laboratory work, each student chooses a short indi- 
vidual problem which she plans, works out^ In the laboratory, writes up. 
and summarizes orally at the time of the semester examinations. During the 
eft weeks In which the students are working on their pioblems, weekly meet- 
ings of the class are held In which each student reports upon work so far 
accomplished, articles read, etc. Meanwhile, each student has opportunity as 
needed for individual conferences with the class teacher. 

Some of the problems attacked by the class this semester ard the following: 

The relative economy of gas ovena 

The economies of chocolate and cocoa beverages. 

Aluminum for cooking utensils. 

The preparation of carp for the table. 

Sugar in gelatin preparations. 

The bacterial and acid content of buttermilk and other milk preparations. 
Comparison of hard and soft flours in soft dougn products. ^ 

Influence of moisture on the bursting of starch grains. ' 

Oomparison^of baking powders 
Animal v. vegetable fats in cooking. 

Influence of certain carbohydrates on growth. 

The nutritive valti^f condensed and of malted milks. 


ali^^f 

It has ha]>pened li^K past that the problem begun in course 4 has been 
BO productlye of res^H. that it has been imssible to continue the research, 
eventually ’working out a master's thesis. 

. From the foregoing outllne^of work done In course 4, It will be seen readily 
that the course seeks to familiarize the student with the physical, chemical, 
and physiological characteristics of the organic food principles. This la ac- 
complished through a selection from the large body of experiments in “ physio- 
logical chemistry of those which, in themselves or In their applications, hare 
a more or less direct bearing upon the principles governing the selection and 
preparation of food." 

Further, the course alms, through the pearch for and study of *research 
articles, to extend the student's acquaintance with original sources of informa- 
tion ; and, through the working out of a short but original problem, to test the 
student's power of independent thought and investigation. 

NUTRITION AND DIETETICS — TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

Prof. Mary Swartz Bose furnishes the following statement regard- 
ing courses in nutrition in Teachers College, Columbia University : 

Home economics deals with three great fields — ^food, clothing, and shelter. 
Oood nutrition is Indirectly dependent upon clothing and shelter, but is 
primarily concerned with the food supply. Every course in cbokingt market- 
ing, and food sanitation should contribute to knowledge of nutrition; every 
courM in fodd chemistry, physiology, and bacteriology has a direct bearing on 
its problema '%nt a weH'-balanced program must inclnde a course in which 
these scattered contributions are coordinated, and extended along, 

both practical and* scientific lines. The better the student's training In sdeuce. 
le iuore advanced this coarse may be. If the fundamental *laws of cell life 
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and activity, the chemical constitution and properties of food’' materials, the 
physiology of human digestion and metabollapi are well understood, and* this 
knowledge Is coupled with skill In the selection and preparation of food, the 
student U ready for training In scientific dietetics, that Is, In the science deal- 
ing with the practical application of the general laws of nutrition to specific 
casea 

In Teachers College such a cotirse Is offered In the senior year to students 
who have already completed laboratory courses In biology, food chemistry, 
bIologIc*al chemistry, and cooking. It Is called Pieteflcs and Includes lectures, 
recitations, and laboratory practice, but no sharp division Is mode between the 
different kinds of work. All go on In the some room, speclalfy designetl for 
the purpose, and accommodating 30 students at a time. Cooking tables of 
simple design are arranged In one-half of the space, and movable oak tables 
In the other half. The latter afford space for writing lectures and calculating 
dietaries, and setting out for Inspection or constimptlon rations prepared at the 
cooking tJibles. Equipment is also provided for simple chemicjil experiments, 
and plenty of scales for weighing food materials. 

Sherman’s Chemistry of Food andVutrltion is used ns a textbook iH con- 
nection with the lecture^ which deal with foo<l In relation to digestion and metab- 
olism In general, and with the si>eciflc problems of feeding In infancy, childhood, 
adult life, Mud old age. Emphasis Is laid ui>on the nutrition requirements of 
the normal Individual, pathological conditions being discussed only as they 
se^ve to throw light upon the underlying principles of nutrition and emphasize 
the Importance of rational diet In the maintenaace of health. Energy values 
of bommon food materials are studied on the basis of ordinary household 
measures and the 100-calorie unit. Practical school luncheons of definite fuel 
value and cost sene as an Introduction to the more complex day’s ratloit which 
Is made the unit for laboratory practice. Dietaries are prepared for Individuals ‘ 
of various ages, and for typical family groups for specified sums of money. 
Rose’^ Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics provides detailed Information In 
regard to the problems of dietary calculation and data ni>on food coiuix>sltIon.ln 
convenient form. The aim throughout the course is to^develop'a scientific 
attitude toward the feeding problem, to Impress the Importance of accurate 
knowledge ns a basis for sound Judgment, and to give facility In selecting food- 
stuffs suitable In kind and aiqount to any given case without undue labor or 
expense. ^ ^ 

Students Interested In the problem of feeding large grotips are offered, 
addition to tWs course, oue In dietary ndmlnlstratlou, In which dietaries for 
Institutions ofXailous kinds are studied, along with the practical problems of 
household organization, large quantity marketing, jnid business procedure. 

undergraduates who have not the sclentlficy^feparatlon for as technical o 
course as dietetics two others are given; one, call^ “elementary food economics,*' 
having no science prerequisites ; the other, called food and nutrition,” requiring 
for admission a thorough course In general chemistry, or d shorter course In gen- 
eral chemistry and food chemistry. Both courses consist of lectures with labo- 
ratory work. Elementary food economics requires only half the time of ^he 
other courses and presents very simply and broadly the nutritive requirements 
of the body. In the laboratory, dietaries for Individuals of different require- 
ments are the main feature, with si)ecial emphasis on economic phases of the 
* subject, the purpose being to guide the housewife, nurse, or elementary teacher 
to a very practical knowledge of the fundamentals of good feeding. 

The food and nutrition course la Intermediate In character between dietetics 
and elementary food economics. More time Is allotted to the study of digestion 
than In any of the“ other cotirses. prtlflclal digestion experiments, with prepa- 
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ration and Identlflcntlou of dlgeetion product*, being carried out pari pasau 
with gtudlea In the nutritive values and comparative cost of food material*. 
Calculation* of the actual food consumidlon of the claa* for u day are Ihade 
the starting point In dietary work, after which typical ration* for typical con- 
ditions (of childhood, old age. emaciation, obesity, etc.) and for tbp family 
group are calculated and the food prejiared and served In the lidwratory. The 
• general purpose is to give a clear conception of the body ua a working machine; 

of food as the source of energy. buUdlug material, and body regulating sub- 
' stances; and of. the w'ay In which the material* are made available to the bt^ly. 

Parallel with the course lif dietetic*, or following It, two courses are offered 
which extend the work In two directions. Nutrition and food economic*, 
largely a lecture course with some supplemental laboratory practice, enable* 
student* to make a more Intensive study of the i>rludplcs of nutrition, and 
then t'onsider In detail disorders, due to dl star ha ne'e* and disorders of nutri- 
tion, si>eclul dietaries for such comlitlous being worked out in^ie laltoratory. 
laboratory methotls In nutrition, a course of the same length as that of mitrl- 
tion and foo<l ^‘onomlCjS, ufTords opportunity for first-hand study of some of the 
c<.>miuou methods of nutrition investigation. As[>ecial cltemlcnl laboratory, suit- 
ably equlpiMHl, is used in conuectiou w*ltli the dietetics luboratoi'^'. Diets are 
calculated ncconllng to estimated Individual requirement, the fotnl prepared, 
sampled, and eaten, and unalysU made of urlue und feces to determino co- 
efficients of digestibility, nitrogen bnlnuce, and intiius of Interest in 

counection with the problem In hand. The accompanying lecttirew treat of 
typical methods of studying digestion and metal>ulisin, the main aim of the 
course being to give the student more concrete notions of the basis \»i>ou which 
the svienoe of nutrition rests und some criteria for judglitg the relative value 
of various kinds of exi>erimental evidence. 

For students wlahlng to *i>eciullze still further in nutrition, two still more 
advnuceil courses are offered; one, a seminur, in which the field is revlewtHl in 
the light of recent contributions to the subject; the other, a reseiiTch. courst* lu 
which Bpeclal problems are asslgmHl to - Individual studeuts for Investlgatiou. 

The deimrtmeut believe* that in a school of home economics emphasis is 
, fittingly laid on the human nsj>ect8 of nutrition, and that not only chemistry 
and biology, but also psychology, ei'onomics, and sociology, must contribute 
their quotas to elucidate the principles involved in satisfying man** retiulre- 
nients for muintenuuce, efficiency, and hai>piness In so far as they can be 
satisfied i>y feeding. 

PKOBI.EM (X>UR8E MICIIIOAN AORICITLTLTRAL (X)LLK0E. 

Prof, Agnes Hunt furnishes the following statement:. 

A course In household problems and dcmoustmtion*” has «R; offere<l to 
senior women In the home econoinlcs department of the b^tchlgan Agricultural 
College us an elective In the spring term. It requires six hours of laboratory 
work |>er week, and the work comprises the collecting of material and w'orklng 
out of nn original problem with a demonstration of the result* at the close of 
A tb^ term. 

The course 1* organized not so much with the Idea of perfecting n problem, 
us the time is too short for that, but rather to acquaint the studeht with ways 
and means of collecting material for herself; both from reference^readlirg and 
4ixt)erlmeDtal work. It has not been felt necessary to confine the work: to ^bis 
depakmeht alone, bot has been found quite satisfactory to have the student 
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carry on the problem stud^m^ a laboratory in some other department where 
k equipment was more convenient. For example, one problem on the causes of 

shrinkage In canning fruits and vegetables was carried on In the bacteriological 
laboratory, where incubators, sterilizers, etc., could be hnndletl quite easily. 
Another problem on deterioraUon of different kinds of drj^ and moist yeiista 
was worked on in the same dei)artinent to determine how rapidly COi was 
given off under varying conditions of age, teini)erature. etc. One problem on 
testing of bread flours was worked out lu the new luboratorj* esiteclally oiHJiied '> 
for such work in the chemistry department. 

I We have found that In some cases a group of two or throe students working 

i ‘ out different phases of the same problem have been able to accouiplisb better 
results than one student undertaking the whole field. 

Some of the problems taken up In the Inst three years have Ixen : 

Effects ui>on freezing mixtures by using, varjMug proportions of it-o and sjdt. 
Utilization of cheai»er cuts of meat. • 

Comparison of various kinds of Umcb baskets and lunclie.H fur wime. 
Coniiiarlson of flour, coruBrnrch. and egg as thickening agents. . 

A study of sprlA^md winter wheat breads nm<le from conipresstHl j'east, 
yeast foaniJ|B|pilquid yeast. ^ 

A ^^udy to (IW^milne the tlifference between the tireless and pressure 
cookers regarding cost, a’onomy of time and labor, and the best lesults of 
- > the cookqil material with reference to flafor and texture. . * 

T'tllization of dried fruits. 

Various wavs of using cheese. 

* 

TEVIINICAL rOURSKS IN COOKERV. 

. The organization of instruction in the technique of cookery is well 

illustrated by the following titles of courses in the department of 
foods and < ookery at Teachers Col lege, Columbia University, oflfered 
separate from other courses in organic and household chemistry, bio- 
logical chemistry, and nutrition and food economics: Technology of 
cookery— aiming to develop technique by stndying principles, proc- 
esses, materials; elements of.cookery— a survey course for, those not 
specializing in cookery ; elementary ^od preparation— general princi- 
ples; experiinental^ookery— tliv’ purpose of which is to put cookery on 
a scientific basis and to systematize methods, to emphasize the quan- 
titative aspects, comparative recipes, costs — an undergraduate and a 
graduate course; homo cookery and table service — study, planning, 
and cooking of breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, suppers, also table 
service ; demonstration cookery — practice in public lectures and dem- " 
' onstrations in cookery, also in! preparation of articles for publication ; 

demonstrations in advanced cookery— more complicated processes, 
variety of flavorings, seasonings^ and materials; cookery for social 
workers — problems of family at margin of subsistence, for* visiting' 
housekeepers, settlement workers, and others; cookery for invalids; 
institutional cookery — large-quantity cooking for liospitals, lunch- 
rooms, restauranjts; catering and general cookery— problems of tea 
rooms an^ catering establishments; and the history of cookery. 
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Section 5. COLLEGE COURSES IX TEXTILES AND CLOTHING. 

Instruction in textiles and clothing is based on the principles of 
design. It involves social and economic considerations of impor- 
tance. Certain aspects of the subject may approached by the tests 
of the laboratory. ^ 

COl'UHES ON DRESS — OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Mis3 Maud C. Hathaway furnisher the following statement: 

The course In dress In Ohio State University (covers a iieriod of two years. 
One 3*eur’s work is required of all tirst-year sLudenis In the home economics 
deimrtiuent. The rest of the work Is elective at any time after the llrtit year, 
and either a half year’s or the wlu>le yeur's work may be taken, as deBlred. 
Students taking first -year dress must also take a year of gecernl design In 
the art department, two hours ih.t week. Another half year of design is re- 
qulrtni before taking the a\lviuiced work In dress. Next semester we are to 
have for tlie first time a course In costume design, wlilch we hoi>e to have made; 
a requirement of the dress course. , 

The first year’s work consists of one laboratory [>eriod of two hours and n 
one-hour ItJCturo inTlod i»er wet^k, lu the laboratory cotton and linen are 
used in the making of undergarments, waists, and wash dresses. Hand and 
Hiucbine sewing are taught, and the use aud adaptation of the commercial 
pattern. lu the lectures the general subject of textiles Is treated— the history 
and development of their manufacture; their chemical and physical properties. 
Finished fabrics are examined Jiiid studied for cost, quality, and use; economic 
and social problems reluttnl to the textile field are discussed; clothing budgets 
are prepared; aud the care and the hygiene of clothing considered. 

In the second year’s work, laboratory periods of two hours each and a one- 
hour lecture period are required. In the first semester wool is the material 
used. Patterns are draftetl and designed, and there is pattern modeling, 
Simide dres.ses are made. The lectures have thus far dealt largely with 
problems (tf design, but with the introduction of a course in costume design, 
the aim will be to try Ip relate the w*ork In dress to ns many Important 
economic, social, .and artlStlc prohleius as imuslble. 

In the work of the fourth semester, silk dresses are made. Pattern modeling 
and designing ure continued, and tho» use of the ^dress fonn intro<liice<l. In 
lectures an outline of, the history of costume Is given. 

The general point of view In the instruction Is that of the xv’hole course in 
home economics — that Is, It Is an effort td make better home makers. Emi)husls 
Is laid particularly on those features of the clothing problem that will make 
the ..girl a wiser purchaser and consumer, both from the economic and the 
artistic Btandi>olut. Her relatlou, as a home maker, to the social i>robiems 
arising from this field of Industrial work, as well as to something one may cal),, 
perhaps, the morality of dress, these are things we try to teach, miher than 
mere technical hklll, though that Is by no means neglectetl. 

TEXTILE TE8TINO— TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

The following statement regarding the work in textile testing as 
‘ given in Teachers College, Coluhibia University, is furnished by the 
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instnictor, Ellen Beers McGowan. (See also “Textiles,” Woolman 
and McGowan, Macmillan.) 


The aim of the course is twofold: 

1. To bring to the attention of the students standards in textiles and market 
conditions as affecting the consmuer, leading to the question of the necessity 
for textile legislation. 

2. To Increase the stu dent's ability to judge materinls and to purchase wisely. 

This aim is best accomplished by groui>Ing the students In as small sections 

as p(»Kslt»le, to allow for individual work. Kach student in the groui> may. if she 
wishes. Investigate any line of materinl in which she Is Interested. The results 
of each investigation are discusaefl and shared by all ; so that if the section is- 
made «p of 15 students, each one Has at the end of 'the course the nuclei, at 
least, of 15 studies of textile materials. 

The following are a few of the (itiestions which suggest themselves as the 
motives for these studies : 


In this line of dress goods, ranging from Sfl cents to $.1 per yard, what can 
be con sidereal the standard material? Is there a flxe<l relation of price to value’ 

Can tlie consumer depend msui the statement of the retailer us to the conteirt 
of the material? , » 

' frrade of linen tonelhiK. ti.I.le damask, 

^luiibk? ** claims of niercerlzwl material as a suhstltnte for Ilaen 

How mncli Is aotiml weave and qnallty concealed by dresslnRs— In table linen 
for example? / 

To what extent Is cotton used ns a substitute for linen and mUe to resemble It? 

\\ hat is the relation of weighting to price and wearing qnnlity in silks? 

I^w* can I increase the fastneps of llght-luied summer material to light and 


Materials selected for study may be: Dress and lining silks, waist and other 
flannels, mohairs shepherd checks, novelty gootls. serges, cordetl materials In 
wool and silk, linens, cotton material for sheetings, etc., upholstery goods, and 
many other lines of material. 

Small pieces of mnterlid jtro bought just sufficient for testing and dividing 
among the class as samiX^. The samples are mounted on cards, together with 
the results of the tests made, and other data. ^ 

The luborntory w*ork conslstB of; 

1, Mlcroseoi>Ic study. The microscopic appearance of the important flt>ers Is 
learned and applied to the Identification and determination of quality. of 
fibers In the materials to l>e studied.^ * 

2. Chemical testing. Elaborate tests requiring much apparatus are avoided. 
Simple practical tests, many of which can be i>erformed at’ home, are empha- 
sized. Identification tests for all principal fibers and differentiation testa for 
combinations of materials are made, together with testa for mercerizatlon, dress- 
ing, and weigbtihg- These tests are applied, quantitatively when possible, to 
the XMirticuIar studies of material. 


K Laundry. A brief time is devoted to the proper treatment of fibers In the 
loundry and to the fastn^s.of colors and removal of stains. 

4. Dyeing. Nothing of a technical nature is attempted. The emphasis is 
placed on learning the best class of dyestufT'for a given material, which Involves 
a discussion of classes of dyes, properties, and methods of application. Practice 
Is given In mixing colors. After preliminary dyeing of skeins, the students 
apply their knowledge to the dyeing of cheesecloth for color effects, to tied work, 
to dyeing feathers, scarfs, ribbons, and dress materials. 
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COURSES IN TEXTILES AND CLOTHING — ^UNIVBRSmr OF WO^NSIN. 

The department of home economics furnishes the following state- 
ment regarding its courses in clothing and textiles : 

Hand and macMne sewing . — Olren as a teacher’s coarse in the summer 
school. Required nsji prerequisite without credit for home economics 11 (next 
below)’. In either case It tfdes not count in degrees toward graduation. It 
includes- the uiuking of all the fundamental stitches; Knitting, crocheting, 
darning, patching, and simple embroidery. The use of the sewlug machine and 
Its attachments. Fancy stitches done on the sewing machine. Practice in the 
drafting, cutting, and making of lingerie for lajlles and children: Chemise.. 
nlghfUown, drawers, corset cover, combination drawers and corset cover, silk 
nad cotton petticoats. gulmi)e8. shirt waists, flannel underwear, bathing suits, 
children’s underwear. 

Manufacture and selection of clot /ling.— Costume designing, economic prob- 
.lems of construction of clothing in the home, ns comjiared to the comm<*rclal 
product, hy.glenlc factors Involved In clothing, and economic and sociological 
phases of Uie clothing industry. 

Advanced drcssinakino.—UAwriitory work Includes costumes: The drafting, 
cutting, and making of cotton dresses, woolen tallore<l suits (Peter Tbonipfion 
style), fancy silk and crdiHj dresses, tailored linen suits. 

Millinerp.—Mma to fit students for teaching millinery In the high .schools; 
designing and drafting of patterns for hats; construction of frames; buckram 
covering; Willow and wire Covering, and flulshlug the hat with velvet, straws. . 
etc.; making add placing, of trimming; making of' ribbons, flowers, and acirs- 
sorles of dress; renovating of millinery; children's millinery; baby bonnets; 
fur sewing, the making of muffs and collarettes. 

. Textiles. Two lectures, three 2-hour laboratory periods per w<«k, for ono 

of which no credit Is allowed. 

The lectures cover, first, fhe study of the textile art in the early stages of 
clvillzatloD, Illustrated by material gathered together In The historical museum; 
the progress of Ihe industry- through the period of the domestic system In 
Europe and Ami-lca; the i>ertod of the Industrial revolution, the study of 
expansion In recent years. 

Second. The culture of the raw material of the textile fibers, the various 
machine processes necessary to the production of cloth, the bleaching, dyeing, 
printing, and finishing of cloth. 

. Third. The study of specialized parts of tbe Industry, ns the knitting Indus- 
try. lace making, tai^stry weaving, rug makings both domestic and foreign. 

Fourth. Design and color In textile materials from the artistic standpoint; 
tbe possibility of securing an adequate label for purity In textile materials; 
the work of the oonsumers’ league. 

The laboratory work Is devotdd to learning fhe stitches and seams used In 
plain sewing; tl\p parts, and the working of the; sewing machine; the drafting 
and making of a shirt waist. The laboratory work includes : 

First. Hand-loom weaving, from the processes of setting up a loom, making 
a wgrp, threading the loom, to the weaving of a mg and a table rupfier or bag. 

Second. Tbe study of the macroscopic characteristics of tbe principal textile 
fibers, their microscopic appearance, their physical and chemical properties and 
chemical composition ; the problems of laundering, such as bleaching, shrinking. 
, bluings, remova'i of stains, effect of detergent# on tbe tensile strength, 

* Third. Dyes and dyeing. 


Q 
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Fourth. The study of weaves, qualities, prices and usee of different 
clolh; fluctuations In style. 

Fifth. The analysis of cloth, mocroscoplc. chemical, strength tests, so as to 
enable the stmlent to evaluate the quality and to detect adulterations. 

General chemistry and house))old chemlf»ry are required as prerequisites to 
the course. ' 


COURSES IN TE.XTILE8, SEWING, DRESSMAKING— WASHINGTON STATE 

OOlXEOE. 

Prof. Agnes Houston Craig, of the Washington Sta'te College, fur- 
nis.h". the facts for the following statement: 

The courses In textiles, sewing, and dressmaking have been plann^ so that 
students taking up this phase *of home wonomlcs will approach their work In 
clothing and house furnishings from the viewiwlnt of Individual income or of 
the family budget ahd Its relation to general economic conditions; that they may 
appre<late the variety of Inten^ts Involved In the work, giving each its proper 
valuation; and th.nt they may. attain to economic, technical, and artistic effi- 
ciency as regards clothing and household u.se of textiles. 


A StTBVBY (’OtlRSE IN TEXTILES. 


A general course in te.\tlles shoi'ld furnish a historic background of economic 
and artistic Interest, so that the student may npi»reclate the social lin|X)rtance 
of the subject and Intelligently relate i>ast achlevi'nients witli jirogress In all 
parts of the textile field. Either prerequisite or parallel to advanced work, 
there should be deflnlto study in^-onomles, translated luto terms of domestic 
confiuluption, in soclolofi^', and In Industrial history. 


I. linSTOBICA^URVEY. THE J?AHT TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT HAS PLAYED IN CIVILI- 
\ ZATION. 

1. ludv^trlfll Development Btsed.upon Fundamental Needs; (a) Food; (6) 

shelter; clothing. • 

2. I»rogress Based on Men’s Genius for Invention: (a) Chronological devel- 
. opnoent of textile machinery ; (6) municipal development based on textile Indus- 
try; (c) industrial revolution Involving^ textile Industries; (d)- progressive de- 
velopment oi textile manufactories— (1) family system; (2) guild system; (.3) 
domestic system ; (4) factory system. 

Legislation: (o) Factory laws and leg- 
islation. (ft) tariff regulation and legislation; (c) wage problems: (d) employ- 
mmt of women; (c) child labor laws; (/) social betterment movement. 

4. Historical Slgclflcance of Fabrics as a Medium for Art Expression: (o) 

carpets; (ft) tapestries; (c) embroideries and eccl^ 
siastical n^lework; (d) historic style traced through textile materials; (e) 
color, develoiiment of the dyer’s art ; (/) design and texture. 


. I II. ECONOMIC INTERESTS. 

1. Develop Economic Deductions from Historic Survey. 

2. Interests as They arb Related to Agricultural Development: (o) 
Gmgraphlcal distribution of raw materials; (6) transportation; (c) tariff. 

(04 Rapk based on extent of 
employment and in amount paid In^wages; (ft) its rank In-service next to food 
steel, and Iron. i • ’ 

,n* Manufacturing Conditions Related to: (a) Cotton: (6) wool; (o) 

Silk, (d) uEx, hemp, and Jute ; (6) 'finished products — (1) ready «tcv wear doth* 
Ing and accessories; (2) household ^mlsbing and oQulpment. 

a I * 
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IL .Bffect pf ^iLstant Obuice in FaalilonB: in) Viewpoint of commercial * 
wortd; (6) viewpoint of consamw. 

6L pcoDomic. Administration : (a) Relation of the fan^lly budget to thejilan- 
ning, purchasing, and construction of essentials In clothing and textile furnish- 
ings; (h) labor-saving devices and eQUipment related to textiles; (c) problems, 
of public health add saidtatlon — (1) Manufactorles--(a) sweatshops, etc.; (6). 
factory and workroom inspection^ (c) child labor; (2) family lnterests-^(al 
textiles In their reladon to personal hygiene; (t) textile fumlshtngs and ^ 
household sanitation : (r) laundry problems— (1) public laundry versus private 
enterprise; (2) hygienic advantages of home proce88es^<d) laundry economy 
from consumers' viewpoint — (1) relation of cost to budgets; (2) need and 
means of regulation of public laundries; (3) economy of the properly equipped 
home laundry and public laundries — (oa) comparative cost of operation; (66) 
comparative results in service of fabrics. 

HL — TEXTILE STUDY IS DISTTNCTLY ECONOMIC IN VALUE ART) AS SUCH SHOULD BE 
* ATTACKED* FBOM TWO VIEWPOINTS. > • 

1. Scientific: (o) Microscopic study — (1) psopertles and characteristics 
based on structure — (o) absorbability; (6) conductivity; (c) hygroscopldty ; 
id) tensility ;‘ (e) elasticity; (/)• ductility ; (2) structure as a means of Identi- 
fication; (3) final test for determining mixtures and-tbe presence of adulter- 
ants; (6) chemical — (1) action. of acids and alkalis on. different fibers; (2) 
tests for Identification of fibers; (3) principles of dyeing: (4) development of - 
Jaundfy theory based on— (o) structure of fibers; (6) reaction^ of acids and 
alkalis on fibers^ (c) removal of stains; (d) fastness of color to light, cleans- 
&g processes, etc., wet and dry. 

2. Artistic : (a> Jhe expression of art principles as developed In textile design 
and harmonious color: texture; (6) textiles as a medium of art expression — 

<1) lo bouse furnishing; (2) In clothing. 

8. Technique: (a) Study of Important processes of manufacture; (6) stand- 
ard weaves and their classlficadon Into materials; (c) machinery equipment 
^ for Jiome and laboratory use — (1) laundry equipment; (2) sewing machines, 

dress fo^s^ etc.; (d) laundering, application of theory; (^) dry cleaning, 
appllcatlOD.of theory. 

^ ^IV. APPLICATION TO PBE8ENT SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

1. Through reduction of cost of living: (a) By exercise of scientific and 

’ artistic Judgment In selection. 

2. Through raising standard of living: (a) Wider economic Independence; 

(6) happiness based oa form of appreciation. 

Tbk CotTBSE IN Plain Sewing. 



Ttib couM in plain sewing, while giving neceMary technique. Is planned to 
direct ides as regards fundamental facts of right living, stressing such sub- 
jects as economic consumption, art appreciation, hygiene and health conditions, 
jind technical proficiency in relation to economic welfare. The same predomi- 
nance of the Idea element Is evident In the course In dressmaking offered at 
Washington State Oollege, which is outlined below. 
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COUBSE IN DbESSMAIUNO. 

* L B18T0EI0 TYPES BELATED TO MODEBN STYLES. 

n, BcxmoMio intebests. ^ 

1« Beady-to-wear dresses versus hpmemade. 

2. Rdation of dothing interests to personal and family budget 
B l^lth cpBlltiona., , - 

C/Conv^f^ and bodily freedom. , . 

B Serdce uid doraMUty, 
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.1. SERVING TABLE. CAFETERIA IN HOME ECONOMICS BOILOING AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. ITHACA. N. Y. 



♦ BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


BULLETIN, 1914. NO. 38 PLATE 6 



, B. SEWING LABORATORY, HOlJfE ECONOMICS BUILDING, IOWA STATE COLLEGE. 
* AMES, IOWA. 





BUREAU EDUCATION 


BULLETIN. 1914, NO. 38 PLATE 7 




DOMESTIC SCrENCE CLASS. TRA I N I NG SCHOOL. UNIVERSITY OF. UTAH. SALT 

LAKE CITY. 



B, INSTITUTION LAUNDRY LABORATORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE. COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY, N^W YORK. N. Y. 
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*, XXX. AUTUUIC PBOBLSIU. ^ 

1 Standards of bodily proportiona : (a) Ideal measorementa, ih) Ti^tloni 
and corrective methoda. 

2. HeUtlon of art principles to dress: (o) Proportion through line, dark and 
light, etc., (h) hamaony In color— (1) Oontraatlng harmonies, (2) analogous 
harmonies, (c) Type of human coloring— (1) Ration of color to iype, (2) 
color ^ests demonstrating reactions on human coloring— (a) C)om|iWon, (6) 
hair, ( 0 ) eyes. ^ 

IV. OI.AB8inCATIOIV or TTFC8, COBBCCT TT81 OF KACH, EXAMPLKS OF APPSOFaiATl 

MATERIALS. t 

V. TBCHHICAL CHAkACTEBlSTICa OF EACH TTPE. 

YL SELEOnOIf OF DESIGN. 

1. Snitable to type. 

2. Suitable to Income 

8. Suitable tb service, 

VII. SELBCnOW OF MATERIAL. 

1. Suitable to type and design. 

2. Suitable to income. 

8. Becomldgness— (o) Texture; (6) pattern; (c) color. 

4. Health conslderatioas— (a) Age; (6) climatic condition; (o) constltu; 
tlonal requirements; (d) Pupation. 

Vlll. TEOHNiqUE. 

1. Commercial pattei^ used as a basis: (a) Correct reading and adjust- 
ments of patterns; (6) free-band alterations and adaptation of^ patterns; (o) 
correct and economical placing on goods depending — (l) width, right and 
wrong; (2) pattern, nap, checks, stripes, iip and down; (d) cutting. 

2. Modeling on the form: (a) Building desl^ in paper or practice material 
80 as to work out proportions, good line, effects In decoration; (ft) union of 
parts prevloos to first fitting; j[c) means of technical adjustment and .alter- 
ation ; (d) obtaining effects in placing of decoration. 

3. Processes:' (a) beaming appropriate to type and material; (b) finishing— 

(1) (2) .edges; (3) adjubtments and means of closing; (4) appli- 

cation of trimming^ and decorations; (c) some tasteful form of handmade 
trimming should be made — (1) Practice In applied design; (2) basis for com- • 
parfson between cost of homemade and store trimmings; (3) puts both types 

at service of consumer. 

The selection of actual t^a of dream to be made must be determined by 
the Instructor In consultation her cj^ss. It .Is unwise to encourage the \ 
makliig of clothing that will be Inappropriate to the circumstances and financial 
status of the Individual. Each girl should be taught to- dress tastefully and 
thus suitably to the environment In most classes there are .enough variations 
In sndi respects to give the entire class suggestion over a wide fleli Bach 
student should be required to work out the highest possible efficiency to her 
clothing at the lowest possible eiponditore— <1) of money in purchase 
material; (2) o^ time In shopping and technique; (8) of energy through 
adaptability to health conditions, reasonable time speit on technique, (4) 
wearing quality and care of material. « ~ 
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Tbe'reeults ebould give the maxlnmpa sadsf action to tbe wearer. 

Such a course In dressmakiDg should t Delude as widely varylDg types as 
possible. Thdke Is ample opportunity to put ;Uto effective practice the funda- 
mental work In textile study. 

TECHNICAL OOTJBSEB IN SEWING AND DRESSMAKING. 

organization of technical instruction in the sewing arts is well 
illustrated by the following titles of courses offered in Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston: Elementary sewing — plain hand and 'machine sewing; 
plain sewing — including drafting, cutting, plain hand and machine 
sewing for intending teachers; applied design — the design and color 
larangements for household furnishings and garments; sewing — a 
condens^ course, for students in advanced standing, in drafting, cut- 
ting, band and machine work, textiles, and discussion of methods; 
millinery; dressmaking — drafting, fitting, draping, and finishing 
gowns; costume design — history of costume, proportions of human 
figure, and applications of principles of design to the gown and to the 
hjtt; industrial sewing — garflient construction, power-machine stitch- 
inf'; and sewing for elementary and industrial schools; plain sewing — 
extensive practice in drafting, cutting, hand and machine work with 
attention to problems of elementary and secondacy schools; textiles — 
fibers, processes of manufacture, identification and economic use of 
^ fabrics; textiles for students in salesmanship — colors, designs, quali- 
ties, textures, costs, durability. ^ 

Section 6, COLLEGE COURSES ON THE HOUSE— PLANS, DECORA- 
TION, SANITATION, 

RATIONAL HOUSE PLANNING AND HOUSEHOLD DECORATION — C'ORNETX 

UNTYERSITY., 

V Prof. Helen Binkerd Young, archi^t and assistant professor of 
home economics in Cornell University, contributes the following 
statement . 

Honstng Is one of the three fundamental divisions of {lorne economics. In 
order that rational standards of housing may be developed, It* Is necessary to ** 
base the work on a study of the bouse plan and bouse structure. The time has 
come when we must realise that forcefnl and direct arrangements of floor plan 
do of themselves create conditions favorable to simple housework and to effec- 
tive decoration; white crowded, rambling, or Indirect arrangements create 
.forms of waste that no amount of added equipment can cancel. Complete home 
ecemomy itJi obtain only after the flrst great economy, that of the plan. Is 
estahllshed. To accept dwellings of the day as flxed conditions is to limit the 
full demonstration of home economics. The organUatton of the bouse plan 
must be made to fit the organisation of the housework. 


BquaU^ Important Is the equipping of the home with useful furniture and 
.purposeful decoration. Every interior should be considered as a setting that 
may rest, delight, or* uplift with Us atmosphere. A room that yields nofhing to 
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Its occupants is at least responsible for the sin 9 f omission. The soggestive 
effect of various colors and forms on children as well as on adults Is too valuable 
an educational force to be ignored. We need all the inspiration that a virile 
environment can diffuse. Dally life in*such a home at length develops tiiat per- 
sonal poise which, 'attends steady purpose and which beconaes a staff to others as 
well as to oneself. 

Such is the viewpoint pervading the course in house planning and household 
decoration given In the department of home economics fiU Cornell University. 

The course as at present scheduled covers three hours of credit a term, and 
runs throughout the junior year. *^he Brst semester Is devoted to house plan- 
ning nnd the second semester to decoration. Hereafter a two-hour course In 
design will beTequired as a prerequisite. . 

> The course in hoiwc planninff consists of two lecture periods of w minutes 
each aud one laboratory period of 2i hours. The lecture work presents to the ' 
students such discussions as, the relation of the. house plan to homemnklng, 
to Liie servant problem, and to the cost of living; economic versus cheap 
standards of building; developing house and grounds as.n unit; exterior color 
selves nnd building materials; and such phases of heating, plimiblng; lights 
in^ and general construction as effect one’s standards of sound housing. It Is 
the particular aim of this course to take a pro^essive view of housing, by dis-. 
cussing the use of new building materials, simpler plumbing methods, new 
floorings, and the effect such changes would have' on the’design^ the upkeep, 
aud the total economy of proi>erty. The bulk of the Work Is, however, a dl^ 
.enssion of planning. A collection of lantern slides Is used to Illustrate various 
tyjws of jtlnns and exteriors both good and i>oor. Every plum Is mialyzetl on the 
score of size, shape, arrangement, desigii, economy, and originality of treatment 
Exterior views are analyz(Hl for general proiwrtion. rnethal of roofing, window 
treatment, nnd genenil design of structural features. An appreciation of 
domestic aroliltccture Is thus developfKl. ' • « 

The laboratory work in house planning consists of one copied and three* ' ' 

original problem.**. A typical program of the three original problems Includes: 

* 1. The planning of a one- floor arrangement at a scale of i inch to 1 foot 

(Ruugalow, apartment, or one floor of a two-faipHy houSe.) 

2, ^ The plniming of a two-floor nrrangemenf at same scale. (A suburban 
housi' for a given site aud for a family of given Size, or a farmhouse.) 

3. An economic kitchen (This is the most dotaIle<l study of the term.) - 

The nmrsc in household deettration (three-hour course) consists of one lecture 

^period of 50 minutes nnd two lal>oratory periods of 2^ hours each. 

The work In decoration Is fundamentnily relnte<l to the work In house- 
planning. By designing rooms of agreeable proportions and by arranging win- 
dows. doors, fireplaces, nnd o^her atructura! features wMth relation to lines of 
coniiwsition on the plan so that they create or terminate vistas, there at once 
results an Interior that is well-proportioned, effective, nnd decorative. A refined *. 
color scheme and serviceable furnishings will complete the requirements, * 

It Is the partlculnit aim of this course tu train the Individual td select and 
appreciate refined colors and appropriate furnishings. 

An understanding of the principles of design and utility form the groundwork 
of this trainlug. Definite Interior problems In color. line, form, and ari;ange- * 
ment are worked out by the students In the laboratory i>eriods; these drawings 
are then hung and competitively judged. Throughout the work em^ihastB Is 
laid on the elimination 'qf tlie useless, and the economic value of " q right 
environment * * 


Plans are now being made to expand both parts of this work In bousing by 
contlpuing each part of the work throughout the entire year; an attempt will 
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be made to keep problems In planniDg and In decoration running parallel to 
each other. 

In conclusion, whatever compromises In housing the present conditions may 
temporarily impose on us, home economics should uphold the ultfmnte standard 
of a simple house, with garden attached, for every family in the land. 

COURSE ON THE HOUSE — TU1.ANE UNIVERSITY. 

The department of home economics at the H. Sophie Newcomb 
College, Tulane University, New Orleans, outlines a four years' 
course of study on the house as follows : 

A unit of free-hand drawing Is prerequisite. The first year’s work Includes n 
general study of the house with textbook and supplementary lectures by special- 
ists, one hour n week given by the domestic science dei>nrtment. The school 
of art of the university is to offer, parallel to this, four hours a week of relatetl 
art work on the house, which is continued throupb the wiphoinore year, lixiking 
to the devefopmept of go<xl taste as applied to the home, half of the time given 
to the study of design aud half to form and color. The art principles are to he 
carried out in studio work in the const nici ion of plaids, door panels, tiles, book- 
cover designs, applications to textiles, embroidery, and other household problems. 

In the junior year a* study of housing’condltions in the city with field work 
and lectures is to be made In connection with the household hmnagenient course 
In domestic science, and four hours a week of studio work In the school of art 
is devoted to house problems, on arrangement of rooms for convenience, har- 
mony, and color, color schemes, lighting, woodwork, walls, floors' <ira|>eries, 
furniture design, furnishings, pictures, and household onninient. This art 
work Is carried on through the senior year. An Interesting part of the ]>Ian Is 
the use of a hnlldlng In which the art can he materialized In whole oi part, 
working with such special problems ns a model kitchenette, college infirmary, 
and social settlement, and the remodeling of old tenements. 

% 

COURSE IN HOUSE SANITATION — UNIVERSITY OF rilTCAGO. 

Prof. Marion Talbot, professor of household administration in the 
University of Chicago, contributes the following statement: 

The course In house sanitation at the University of Chicago Is offered to 
students who have had two years of college training. There are no prerequisite 
courses, and the work is given as a free electl\e, except In the case of students 
specializing In home ecoftomics, for whom It Is siiecinlly recominendetl. Four 
*hours a week for 12 weeks Is the time devoted to the course. Tlu^ facts sug- 
gest the reasons for the general point of view of the course and for the methods 
followed. The work is considered primarily In the light of its value In general 
training, and only secondary ImportiTnce is attached to its technical aspects. 
The following' aims are kept definitely in view, viz,' acquisition of interesting 
and useful information, power of observation, sense of discrimination between 
^ MsentlalB and nonessentials, intellectual freedom, and appreciation of scientific^ 
,«coDomic, and social values. The method used involves the use of a textbook 
flhlbot's House Sanitation) with wide reference reading from standard works 
{especially Rosenau's Preventive Medicine and Hygiene) and periodical litera- 
ture, lectures embodying new material not easily available for students, quizzee, 

4 reports on special reading (^ch student being responsible for articles on the 

> medical, economic, social, municipal, legal, engineering, or bacteriological aspects 

" \ C- V 
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of sanitatloD In the current numbers of some one special ma^axine), the critical 
analysis of popular and often pseudoscientific artldes, reports on observed 
Instances of insanitary practices, the solution of practical .problems In sanlU* 
tlon, and a brief review of the leading contributions of scientific ipen to sanitary 
theory. Graduate students are given In addition a subject for special Investi- 
gation and report. A good deal of emphasis Is placed on tlie historical aspects 
of such topics as changes in the tlieorles of ventllatlouTlfld plumbing with the 
aim of showing the need of intellectual open-mindedness. Popular, hygienic 
ideas and practicesmre shown to be erroneous or given a new Ju.stiflcation on the 
basis of freshly discovered truths. The barmfuluess of night air may be cited/ 
as au instance of oue group add the value of sunshine as an Instance of th^ 
other. 

The ordinary subject matter of bouse snnlhitlou lends itself very readily to 
tr^ument by this method. The site of th^ house, construction and care of 
the cellar, ventilation, heating, lighting, plumbing, sewage dlsiwsal, and furnish- 
ing are topics which come within the range of ordinary experience, and thus 
are iH^cnllarly fruitful for (Nlucatlonal discipline and training, esi>eclally when 
freed from their storeotyptnl setting. 

The emphasis plaml by the new ])ubllc health on the i>er8on rather than on 
the emi^nnuiept as u facior in wuiltatlon servt^a ^ilso to enrich the work. The 
ne.\t step U a nataral one to talve. The house should be consideretl not merely 
aa n place where (liseai?? or- 111 health is controlled, but— what Is of much 
greater Importance— where the foundation's of sound health are laid and vigor 
and vitality and resistance to disease are maintained. This larger view of 
the scope of house sanitation Is emphasized at every possible point. It is even 
pointed out that standards of cleanliness ^imy be enforced at such cost to com- 
fort and convenience and happiness as to lower the power of the Individual to 
resist disease* when he Is exi>b8ed to it. Kvery jwssible contribution which the 
house can make toward securing greater vigor on the part of the members of 
the househoUl Is consldensl a legitimate phase of sgnlUitlon, 

Section 7, COLLEGE COURSES pN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 
RELATED SUBJECTS, 

COUKSE IN KLFMEN'rAHY HOME KCONOMICS UN1VEH8ITV OK KANSAS, 

Mi*s, Edna Day HyJe, late of the University* of Kansas, established 
at the University of Missouri a few years ago an introductory ‘‘sur- 
vey course in home economics” which introduced new students to 
varied problems in the different divisions of the field, A series of 
.books covering the different divisions was used as texts.* 

In the University of Kansas Mrs. Hyde developed an elementary 
course including five hours of work a week for freshmen and sopho- 
mores, which was divided in two parts, wdiich might be taken together 
or separately. The first part of the course de\\)ted three hours to 
preparation of fc^ds; the second pail, calleil elementary hojpe 
economics, treated of the following topics: ♦* 

1. History of home — Primiliv©, Greek aud Roman, middle ages, coloulal, 
moilcru. ( Emi^^asls, oil . division of labor between men and woman with 

‘ General Buprev Cour«« la Home Economtea for College • Btudenta. Kdna^ I>, Day. 
Proc, T^tb Lake Placid Conf. on Home Bconomlcai 1&08, 89 tL 
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causen for changes.) Aim: (a) Cultural. Show relation of home to social 
and economic movements; connect with history and other college .subjects, (b) 
Practical. Help girlw to orient selves by showing: Women arenaturally workers, 
cause of present leisure, fact aiad cause of late marriages, need of vocational 
training for girls. ^ 

' 2. Vocations open to women. Principles of selection. 

3. Modern theories of what should be the w'ork of married women. 

4. Mome making a profession. Classified list of resiwnslbllities of mcKlern 
home makers. 

5. Study of student bed room. Chosen as tyi>e. because of student’s present 
res{x)nsibility for be<l room and because of opportunity to show home problems 
as economic (time, energy, and money), sanitary, artistic, human. 

G. Other problems: Kach student studies and writes pajicr on some other 
individually^chosen home problem. ^ 

7. Division of iucoiiie. Student's Income — estimate at first of year of cxi>en8es 
. per month: monthly cl;ifwlfle<l nccounts hande<l in. Kaniily income: brit*f dis- 
cussion in class: may be one of siHK’ial itroblems. , 

SUKVEY rOURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS CORNEM. ITNIVEItSITV. 

The following outline describes ii general or survey course in ^ 
home economics wliich is offered to arts students in Cornell Uni- 
versity who are not specializing in home economics. Three instruc- 
tors cooperate in the-instruction, which comprises three topics — food 
and dietetics, household management, and sanitation. 

This is a six-hour course, with four lectures and two laboratory 
periods, and extends through a half year. The course^is not, de- 
signed for teachers, but for ^those wdio wish to understant? the prin- 
ciples of housekeeping. Women elect the course which embraces 
foods, household management, ilnd sanitation, with laboratory work; 

- the men elect a three-hour course consisting of tw’o lectures in foods 
and one food bborutory. A part of the lectures are g^iven to men 
and women together; the laboratory work is separate. 

Food and dietetics occupies two lecture periods of 50 minutes 
each and two laboratory periods of hours each throughout the 
second semester. The aim in this course is first to give fundamental 
principles of fdbd selection and preparation, of household sanita- 
tion and ’household management, and to emphasize the opportunity 
of home experiments, m th&t the student may apf>roach her homo 
problems intelligently and enthusiastically. Only from this point 
of view epn so short a course give much of value. Problems in 
. dietetics, from infancy to old age, are particularly emphasized ; so 
that the^studbnt may know how to select her own food, how to choose 
and select for 6thers, and furthermore that she may contribute her 
intelligent interest in this subject which calls urgently for an 
^ enlightened public opinioh. 

Bousehcld managetdent is taught in the food laboratory by actual 
, practice and theoretically by means of household and personal 
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accounting. The division of the family income; its apportionment 
for food, shelter, and clothing; the laws relating to farnily life; 
household, personal, and real property, and its care; the purchase, 
care, and preparation, of food and clothing, and its preservation ; the 
methods of conducting Household work with a saving of strength, 
time, and money; labor-saving equipment with time studies; the 
economic position of woman as the home maker and the value of her 
household w’ork as a business. 

HomehoU sanitation is to give a general view of the connection 
between sanitation and the health of the family, and to show the 
sources for information on questions of sanitation. Each student 
may, if she desires, make special application to city or to country 
problems, thus making the work more personal. The hygiene of 
rest, exercise, and general care of the health is considered. 

rC^UKSE IN HOME EtXJNOMICS UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

Proh-Bertha M. Terrill furnishes the following statement: 

The course In home economics at the University of Vermont alms to give 
emphasis to the lmix)rlance of woman’s work In ndmlnlsterlug the ufTalrs of a 
ho n Behold as a large ^factor In beneficial mmonilc activity. It 8e<*ks to give 
n well-laid foundation, through some study of the historic development of fam- 
ily life In Its social and economic asiMJcts, f(y n rhtlonal consideration of Us 
present status and a reasonable forecast of its beet future development 

Effort Is made to help the student to differentiate ^hnri)ly between a hap- 
hazard existence without conscious purpose'or direction, and a life Intelligently 
controlled by a consistent ptaiuiard of life. IVetalled study of different i)hases 
of the profusion Is carried on with actual ex)>erlence In nianngiug and planning 
under local conditions so far as this can be arranged. 

This course 1s offered to senior students after w^veral preretpilHlte wairses In 
foods, clothing, and shelter, 

1. Economic status of the home, • 

a. Production and consumption as divisions df iMdltlnd e< onomy. 

b. The.hoine ns the former center of prodnctlve activity. 

c. Its present Influence ui>on consumption, 

d. Economic function of woman ns a director of consumption. 

e. Relation of education to wise production and consumption. 

f. Professional Imiwrtance of home making, 

2. Sociological aspects-of the tiome. 

a. Historical survey of the development of family life, * 

b. Present status.' 

c. Forecast for future homes and family life, 

^ d. Ethical and moral Imiwrtauce of standards In home making. 

3. Standards of living. * 

a. Meaning and use of budgets. * , 

^ . b. Study and comparison of actual budgets. 

c. Standardized budgets with reference to Shelter, operating expenses. 

food, clothing, and higher Ufa 

d. Study of each division In detail in light of local condltl6ns. 

e. At least one budget of given income for actual or suppositional family 


under local condlttona. 
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4: Household accounts. 

a. Value lu geueral. ^ 

b. PoBslble methods. 

c. C-omparative value and desirability of each. 

* 6. Use of the bank. 

n. Entries, checks, indor^ments of checks, vouchers, balancing, and other 

^ common details for understuudlug the use of an accouut. 

0. Domestic service. 

Using Prof. Lucy Sulmon’s Domestic Service as the basis of study, the class 
coDBlders the various jthaKes of this problem of the home. 

TEACHERS (’()U.EtJE, ..COUTMBIA rNIVERSiTV. 

Technical courses in household management. — The division of sub- 
ject matter in household management has been partially indicated by 
the curricula elsewhere (pp. 9, 18). A list of courses ofiTered in this 
field at a single institution, Teachers College, will further illustrate 
the organization of technical instruction in management: 

Housewifery— the kind of house service needed,, and the daily 
routine, discussions and .laboratory work; domestic laundrying — for 
teacher or house* manager, principles and processes; institution laun- 
dering — discussions and practice with power machmery ; dietary 
administration — institution kitchens, dietaries for restaurants, hospi- 
tals, etc.; household economics — household budgets and control of 
family and personal life through ^on^mic relations, elementary and 
two graduate courses; household accounts; marketing — food supplies, 
buying, selection, tests, storage; household management — problems of 
the housewife in terms of scientific principles ; housekeeping problems 
and practice;' house structure; institutional organization and man- 
agement — systems of administration, equipping, and upkeep, business 
direction; institution buying and dietaries; institution administra- 
-tion; institution accounts and office management; problems in house- 
hold and institution administration — graduate course. Teachers 
College has recently issued a bulletin outlining the development of 
the management field.^ ^ 

The course in home nursing . — Miss Isabel M. Stewart, of the de- 
partment of nursing and health, Teacheys College, furnishes the fol- 
lowing statements, first os to methods of teaching home nursing and 
first aid, and second as to the course in home nursing: 

1. Courses in home nursing and first aid are now being given In high schools 
In connection with physiology and hygiene, and domestic science; In normal 
schools and colleges In connection with domestic science and physical education; 
and also by seimrate ogencies, night schools, Christian associations, industrial 
centers, settlements, Red Cross societies, boy scouts; camp fire girls, mothers’ 
clubs, amf’^Uther organizations. In a subject of such vital importance to 


^Teachers College Bulletin. Opportunities in Household and Institutions! Adminlstra- 
tloa, School of PracUcal Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1013. 
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life and health, every aspect of Its teaching should have very- serious considera- 
tion. It has been abundantly proven that /Mll-chosen subject matter, poor 
teaching, and lack of sufficient foundation may lead to assumptions and conse- 
quences that are exceedingly dangerous. On the other hand, absolute Ignorance 
of or popula^ fallacies about the care of sick people hre even more fruitful of 
bud results. On the whole, It seems bettef to risk the evils Incident to faulty 
I ^ ^ Instruction, rather than teach nothing at all.’’ 

The general aim of such courses Is to enable women to cure for themselves 
?nd others In such'a way as to prevent illness, and maintain a high standard of 
health In homes, to care for slight Illnesses where the services of'a professional’ 
nurse are not required, and to enable everyone to act sensibly and Intelligently 
In all accidents and emergencies that menace life. It Is not any part of the aim 
to train women so that they can render cheap miralng service 'as attendants or 
so that they may feel competent to undertake the care and treatment of really 
sick people In the home. In teaching the various elementary nursing 'proce- 
dures, the pun>ose Is ij^pt at all to develoi) a high degree of skill. This Is not 
possible In a short time, and Is not advisable. It Is much more lmi>ortunt to 
ghc pupils the right attitude toward disease, to make them appreciate the 
duty of prevention, the Imiwrtauce of the early recognition of disease, the bad 
economy of poor care, to create a respect for exia^rt nursing and metilcal treat- 
ment, and a right concei>tlou of the alnateur’s place In the prevention rather than 
the actual care of slcknesg. 

Home nursing In general should Include the following topics: 

L Causes of diseases In the home; i^eaulng of sanluirj^ environment; Im- 
portance of building up vital resistance, 

2. Small deviations from health; the' hygiene of Illness la surroundings and 

care. 

3. How to make people comfortable In be<l and attend to tiielr d:illy needs. 

4. Symptoms of common diseases; importance of observation and early 
_ reiwrting; precautions regarding InfectIo\is diseases; importance of 

exi>ert advice and treatment. 

6. Methods of treatment which may be safely used for minor complaints or 
emergencies. 

6. The care of children. 

In elementary schools in- England, in the educational work of the St, Johns 
Ambulance Association and the American lied Cross, It Isa rule that a physician 
or nurse must be employed as teacher for home nursing and first aid. In 
American sobools the teacher of biology, hygiene, physical education, or 
domestic science, with little or no si>ecial training or experience, has usually 
been called toon to give the Instruction In these subjects, The’si>ecIallBt Is 
urgently needed here, If such Inst rue LIou Is to be safely and skillfully given. 
It Is unfair to demand of any untrained ix>rson that she should undertake 
responsibilities for which she Is not prepared. The Importance of proouT-Iug 
0 physician or nurse ns Instructor arises from the skill and knowledge gained 
by wide experience and study, the Interest and Importance which lie or she 
can lend to the subject, the confidence which Is aroused In tfle student, the 
thorough acquaintance with the latest professional knowledge wmch such a 
person would be much mpre likely to possess. Nurses are rnpldji^ coming Into 
the schools as school nurses, and school physicians are being yippointed In an 
Increasing number of communities. Should it not properly iSe made part of 
the school nurse’s duty to undertake such Instruction?. The services of nurses 
. and phydlclans in a community may often be secured for voluntary talks or 
^ through j)art time employment. The opinion of the department of nursing and 
health U that the questioh of who shall gl.ve Instructlon^nd what gh^l be 





Kivt»n ]r a niotter of very great importance, In regard to which leadera in 
' domestic science euucatlon must take a deflnlte sUmd^ 

A very simple cKiulpment for teaching home nursing can be obtained for 
^Sfi to |5(), giving such a course ns Is outlined below (li). Such a course ^ 
should 1)0 given in nlmplllled form for high-school girls, in high schools first 
aid mid wniltaMon nilglit be taught to boys and girls together. In collep^s 
such a course should be pTwediNl by physiology, hj’gleue, and bacteriology. If 
tiles** Hiibje<’ts are given. In nonnnl .schools homo nursing Khould be taught for 
general Information, hut not to preimre teachers of home nursing. The reason 
for this Is that It takes much more experience and training than couUl iiossibly 
ho given In any short theoretical course to enable anyone to teach the subjwt 
fiwitlsfactorlly. A laboratory is n iio<.‘essary means of instruction, or at leain a 
ro*»m for s<*ttlng uj) b<*d.s and giving demonstrations; the room should have gas 
and water supply. Visits to a hos])ltal, an almsbouse, an on^hanage, or a day 
luirsory miglit form i^nrt of the observation work, but little can be seen of the 
actual cnro of sick or helpless ]»eople In this way. 

II. The course In eienientary nursing and first aid as given la Teachers 
College is ii half year coiirs**, tlirt*o hours a w»*ek of lectnre.s. demonstrations, 
ami laboratory pracdlce. It'treats the following sulijects: ^ ♦ 

Rrief historical .sketch of the com‘ei)tIonH of dK*as*! and care of the sick in 
anclenf ami nuKlem times: The human body in its fight against dist'jise: pre- 
vention of <ils4';iso In the home; gem'rab provision for cnre of illness in and 
out of the home: early evidences of disease; obs**rvatloii and recording of 
symptoms; how to make a sick or Injured jicrson comfortable; bathing; food 
for the sick and convalescent. The treatment of disease : Use and aluist* of nuHlI- . 
clues : souf? common remedies in slmjile Intlammatory conditions; care of slight 
lnf<»ctlous ailments in the liome; s|HH*ial points In tlie lionie care of sick chil- 
dren. the iigfNl. clironics, and convalescent.s; emergency treatment of Injuries to 
lM>ny and mnscnlnr sy.stems; Injuries of skin and underlying tissues; Injuries 
involving circulatory systems; Injuries involving the nervous system; bandag- 
ing; emergency outfits. 

HOUREIIOI.n KrON«MI(*S .lOntNAMSM H)U W’OMKX IOWA STATE roi.LEOE. 

Prof. F. W. Bcckiimn, pn.fessor of journsilism in the Town State 
College, furn isle's the follos^ing outline of two courses offered in 
^ ' journulisnn for women. These courses, Prof. Beckman Elites, were 
given in response to ti retpiest by the women students for an oppor- 
tunity t(j fit thoin.selves for journalistic woi^ in home economics simi- 
lar to journalistic work in agriculture, which had been provided the 
. young men for a number of years. The college was also led to estub- ' 
lish the courses because of its belief in tlieir value. To be able to 
write in the journalistic or news style and to have a well -developed 
news sense are things valuable for themselves. Journalistic training 
for home -economics stu(;lents would open a way to their becoming 
contributors to newspapers and magazines, thus increasing their in- 
come and opening a new field of useful service. The domestic sciejice 
teacher who goes into a community and neglects to use the press as 
one means of education, was, it was felt, limiting her usefulness and 
her possibilities. So, too, the dietitian .or social worker, and even 
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the home worker, would find the newspapers a valuable ally. Again, , 
training in home-economics journalism was deemed important be- 
cause the hewspapers and magazines need- staff, writers who are well 
trained in the science of home eccmomics. Tlie one (jualification of 
the woman writer on tlie home in the newspaper oi’ magazine lias 
been a breezy and entertaining style rather than knowledge of the 
subject; and women’s departments have therefore often contained 
vain and worthless stuff. -The editors are ready for (rained help in 
til is field, it was felt, and so for tlie sake of the students, for progress 
in home science, and for better journalism it wa^ felt that a duty 
rested upon the home economics department in such institutions ns 
the State (u)llege to give young women some ocpiipment in journalis- 
tic writing and some direction in this important field of labor." 

Jiistnu'tlon In Junrimllpiu at Iowa State College does not lend to a d«^ree In 
Jouriialisu). The whole purpose of the courses Is to give young women who are 
first trained In homo economics some skill In writing niH)n home economics. In 
the Jounmllstlo stylo. Consequently the courses In jonrimllsm are In rf sense’ 
Incidental. Two different courses are now offered: I^*giimlng Journalism for 
w<Hiien and Journalism practice for women. Each Is two-lmur cre<llt course, 

. and the former Is prerequisite to the latter. Young Vomen who desire some 
further training may get It In a second year In comtei’tlon with the actual edit- 
ing and publishing of the Iowa Agriculturist, which adds women writers to Us 
staff to conduct a department for farm women. For the staff of this pnbll- 
cation two courses are offered In newspai>er management, one hour i>t»r semester. 

. * The course In' beginning Journalism for women tloiils with the fundamentals of 
Journalistic writing. Recause of the Inuwrtance of the news sense nild the news 
s^vh*. these subjects are given emphasis throughout the mune.ster with practice' 
in news gathering and news , writing jind the application of the i)riuciples 
involved in Informational w’riting on home tH’onontics topics. 

In the first half of the first semester, the lectures develop the Importance of 
news sens(^ and news style In writing, make clear what Is news and give stand- 
ards of news values. |>olnt out the various sources of news In different fields 
and gfssl news- gathering methods, s^t up the prlnolplca ilmt govern the writing 
of the news story, Uescrlhe Hie different ty|>e8 of nows st< tries and how they are 
written, eiopliaslze human interest and its value, and explalu the flewS writer’s 
jpialificiUlons and his viewimlnt. In the second half, fewer lectures are dellv- 
ennl, because more time Is given to practice, ITiey deal with the application of 
news writing to home economics subjects; they point out and explain the many 
sources of home economics news: they discuss how Information Is to be gath- 
ered, selected, and written; how copy U preimred for contribution; and they 
* give emphasis to the Iiu|>ortance^of accuracy, cletirness, and couclseness, 

liOCtures early In the second semester present ^uiethlng of the history of 
women’s jounials In the Ignited States, assist the siu dents In a study of the 
puriwse and standards of present-day Journals, and seek to give them an under- 
standing of the editor’s needs. Later the lectures give guidance In the writing 
of different types of longer stories Ip news style, the feature story, and the 
inugaztue aKicle, There are also talks bn such qualities as originality, iinngian- 
tlon, IndlvtdunlIty,yaDd their value In writing. 

, The study of news storied Is conducted in two ways. The instructors present 
many illustrations, goo<l nud bad, in their lectures on news-story tyfies and news 
wriUhg, and students clip i^iamples for themselves as part of many assign- 
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mentB. TbMe student Clippings are thoroughly discussed in class, or In written 
exercises by the s&dents themselves, and the discussloQ furnishes splendid oppor- 
tunity for emphasizing essentia la In the second semester this phase of - the work 
is continued in the clipping and discussion of good and bad examples of writing 
from wt>men *8 Journals. The clippings are all mounted on loose leaves and filed 
in the student notebooks for future reference'and guidance. 

' In practice writing the student is kept busy throughout the bourse, because 

that is the great essential. When the assignments are short and require the 
writing of brief news stories, two or three such stories are required each week. 
I .A ter, when the assignments are necessarily longer, o^jly one, each week Is 
required, and finally, toward the end of the second semester, three weeks or 
more are allowed for the preparation of an article-of considerable length. At 
first the assignments deal wholly with Ibcal news events that can be gathered 
conveniently, and they co\er every i)088lble type x>f news story. Later the 
assignments (imprise the writings of Ifomd-economics stories. Always It Is 
Insisted that these stories must deal with fact, exi>erionce. or Information that 
may be secured by the student directly at first hand. The student Is not allowed 
to write about things that are remote,, nor to Indulge In the presentation, of 
‘information that is wholly 'theoretical ; the story must deal with things that 
“ happen In the field of home economics, the news of home economics. 

Crltlclami^ given tfpon every assignment and as fully as possible. Sometimes 
a part of each session Is given to crltldsm : sometimes all of occasional sessions. 
As often as time will permit, consultation ^nd criticism In the Instructor's office 
are resorted.to. This Is fesileclally true In the second semester’s work. 



RURAL- EXTENSION TEACHING — NEW. YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, CORNELL TTNIVERSITY. 

A course in methods of rural-extension work in home economics is 
given .by Prof. Martha Van Rens^laer in the department of home 
economics at Cornell University. .Its purpose is to. acquaint students 
with the problems of the farm community and to*give some prepara- 
tion for extension Vork in this field. Training in home economics 
in many institutions must necessarily be from the city point of view, 
since *the laboratories offered for practical work- are in cities and 
largei^^owns. Colleges of agHculture have larger opportunity for 
rural Iffwratories. The following principles are urged at the be^ri- 
■ ning o^ the course : 

* (o) Improvement of the farm, home is a part 'of runil progress 
and dem^ds scientific, in^ruttion. 

(i) More varied instruction is needed for farna Bremen than for 
other housekeepers, since the farm work comprises all forms of 
‘ household wor^. 

(c) Everyone is dependent upon thd careful application of 4^he 
'principles of production and distribution of which the fqrmlir's 
wife has a large controh The health and welfare of any community 
depcmds' upon the .instruction of farm women. Ther^ore, the State 
is ju^ified in making appropriations for extension instruction .for the 
farm home. « • * * 
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{d) Farni-I^onie extension is not a field for philanthropy.' The • 
best teaching ability educational methods should be directed 
to it. ■ 

The class is instructed in methods of presentation before audiences, 
subject matter, preparation of outlines, public speaking, and use of 
good Engli^. 

The laboratory is made up of rural schools within a .few miles of 
the university and qi study clubs desiring lectures and demonstra- 
tions'. Contests are hcJd in the rural schools to encourage a study of 
domestic science and to give a field for extension practice. For 
example, a lesson is given in a rural school in bread making by a 
student in the extension class. Pupils are requested to practice at 
home and bring their bread to the schoolhouse, to be Judged w^ien 

■ some members of the class go to the school to judge the bread. Prizes . 

are offered for the best loaves of bread and for the best description 
of wheat growing and bread making. ' Correlated subjects are treated 
wherever possible. In the bread contests a student presents the 
bread-making lesson ; another student gives a talk upon wheat grow- 
ing. Frequently there are members* df the class who have taken 
courses in the agricultural college and are capable of giving a lesson 
in, the growing of various products.* Thus, in an afternoon’s presen- ‘ 
tation, drawing, spelling, English, geography, arithmetic, history, 
and sometimes physiology are all taught by means of the lessons in 
domestic science and agriculture. . , 

An advanced course of special problems is given to students who 
have taken the course in rural extension. They are allowed to go to 
schools and to meetings of organizations to present demonstrations 
and lectures which have been approved by an instructor. 


.m. DATA Or^ COLLEGE INSTRUCTION. 


Section 1. COLLEGES GIVING INSTRUCTION IN HOME ECONOMICS. 

Some 252 colleges lire, in 1914-15, giving instruction in home 
ecQjiomics. 'Of these colleges, 9D presented detailed statements in 
1912-13 of their instruction in this field, and these detailed returns 
are’presentod in Table 1 ; analyzed statistically these detailed returns 
form the basis of the discussion of college instruction which follows. 
It is to he borne in mind that this statistical study of the curricula 
and activities of the colleges arid universities is net*e&arily based on 
the limited number of scheilules retumod by colleges and rc[^tcd in 
Tabl^. In order to exhibit more completely the work in^oHcges 
and imiversities, the list of nil institutions reporting such instruction 
is entered at the close of the detailed table (p. 68), and is followed 
by a list of 43 colleges which; while not offering distinctively hohio 
economics courses, doyoffer applied science courses having inference 
to the home. 
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A. CLASS IN DIETETICS. SENIQR LABORATO'RY. HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING, 
=* IOWA STATE COLLEGE. AMES. IOWA. 









A. HOME ECONOMICS AND AGRICULTURAL DEMONSTRATION T RAIN. COLORADO . 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, FORT COLLINS. 

\ 


B. FOOD PREPARATidN LABORATORY. FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

TALLAHASSEE. 
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BDXTCATION FOE THE HOME. 


COLLEGES TEACHING HOME EOONOMIOS, 1914-16.! 


The following list includes the 252 colleges and universities which 
are teaching home economics in 1914-15^ and 5 additional institu- 
tions whicTi are to begin 'such instruction in 1915-16— that is, 257 
colleges in all ; those colleges for which detailed statements are given 
in Table 1 are indicated by an Asterisk (*) ; for some of the institu- 
tions the year is given in which the home economics course was in- 
troduced. Of the approximately 450 colleges and nnirersities in 
the United States which rec^e women students 257, or *57 per cent, 
are therefore giving, or are so^ to be giving, courses of instruction 
in home economics. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute* Auburn, Ala.— In summer session only. 
•Woman’s Collgge of Alabama, Montgomery, Ala. 1902. 

University of Aiisona, Tucson, Arlz. 191S-14. 

•Central College, Conway, Ark. 

University of Arkansas, FnyettevUle, Ark. 1913^14- 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 19()9. 

•MlllB College. Mills College Post Office, Cal. 1906. 

Whither College. Whittier, Cal. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Summer school, . 1914 ; department 
planned^ 

Oolorudo*oman’s College, Denver, Colo. « 

•Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 1896. 

• State Teachers College of Colorado, Greeley, *Colo. 

Connecticut Woman’s College, New London, Conn. Deinirtment when college 
opens In 1916. 

Connecticut Agricultural College. Storrs, Conn. Two-year college course, 
1913; extension W8rk. 

Delaware Woman’s College, Newark. Del. 1914-15. 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.— Experimental CQirrse, 1915-lt>. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C.— Four-year B. S. course. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. — Noncredlt courses In cooklpg nnd foods. 
•Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 1894. * ' 

•Athens College, Athens, Qa. 1906. 

•Atlanta University, Atlanta, Qa. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1011-12. 

Bessie Tift GoUege,^ Forsyth, Ga. 

•Brenau CoUege, Gainesville, Oa. 

•Sod them Female College, La Grange, Ga. 1908. ^ k 
La Grange College, La Grange, Ga. ^ 

Shorter CoUege, Rome, Ga. 1811-12. 

•Oollege of HawaU, Honolulu, Hawaii. 1808. 

CoUege of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. ^ 

•Unlveraity of Idaho. Moscow, Idaho. 

WiU)am and Vashtl College, Aledo, HI. 1018. 

Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, 111. 1913-14. 

pUnolg Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 111. # 

Blackburn College, OarllnvlUe, 111. 1018-14. 

* •University of Chicago, Chicago, lU. ^ * 

•Lewis Inetthita, Chicago, 111. , /. « 
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•James Milllken University, Decatur, ni. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. < 

•Lombard College, Galesburg, 111. 1^12. ; 

Greenville College, Greenville, 111. 

•Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, 111. 1906. 

St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, 111. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 111. 

•McKem'ree College, Lebanon, 111. 

•Lincoln College, Lincoln, III. 

•Francis Shlmer S<.‘hool of University of Chicago. Mount CurrolK 111. 1913. 

Northwestern College,. Naperville, 111. 1914. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, III. 

•Rockford College, Rockford, 111. 1900. 

Augu^tuna College, Rock Island, 111. 

•University of rillnola. Urbane, 111. 1874 ; 1900. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, 111. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 1913-14. 

’^Eiirlhain College, Enrlliaiu, Ind. 

Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 1013-14. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 1913-14. 

•Purdue University^ La Fayette, Ind. 1903. 

L’nion Christian College,* Merom, Ind. 

Moores Hill College, Moores Hill, Ind. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Vulparulso University^, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Vincennes University, Vincennes, Ind. 1913-14. 

•Iowa State College of Agritulture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, lown. 1872. 
•Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

•Coe College, Ce<lur Rapids, Iowa. 1912. , 

Dos Mol nek College, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Upper Iowa X'niversity, Fayette, Iowa. 1913-14. 

•I^nox College, Ilopklnton, Iowa. 

State Dnlversity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1913-14. 

Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 1914-16. 

Graceland College, Lamonl, Iowa. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

•Penn College, Oskaloosa,. Iowa. 

Central Tinlveralty of Iowa, Pella, Iowa. 

Morningslde College, Sioux City, Iowa. 1014-15. 

Buena Vista College, Storm I.ake, Iowa.- 1913-14. 

Tabor College, Tabor, Iowa. 1913-14. 

•I^ennder Clark College, Toledo, Iowa. 1912. 

Midland College, Atchison, Kans. 1912—13. 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kan& 

University of Kansas, I>nwrence, Kans, 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. 

•Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans, 1873. 

•Washburn College, Toi>eka, Kans 1911. 

•Fairmovmt College, Wichita, Kauk* 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans 1012-13, 

Kentucky College for Women, Danville, Ky. 1014-11. 

Liberty College' for Women, Glasgow, Ky. 
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Hamilton Coitege for Women, I^xington, Ky. .1013-14. 

♦State University Qfjfentucky. Lexington. Ky. 1910. 

Owensboro CtolLeffeTowensboro. Ky, 1913-14. 

Louisiana Stjire University, Baton Rouge, I^a. — State supervisor of ^home 
^onomlca'teaching in public schools is officer on stiilT of extensloh de- 
partment. 

Slllman Collegiate|rInstitute, Clinton. 

Mansfield FemnleJcoHege. Mansfield, La, 

*H. SopliU^ Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans. I>Ji; 

New*t)rleans University, New Orleans. I 4 i. 

♦Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1911-i;>. 

♦University of Maine. Orono, Me. 1909. ’ - 

Morgan’ College, Baltitnore. Md. 

♦HoOd College. Kre<lerick, Md. 1907. 

♦Marylaml College for Women. Lutherville. Md. 1909. 

Massaoliuftett.s Agricultural College, .Amherst. Mass— Resident work In sum- 
mer school and “farmers’ week’*: nonresident oxtefislnn work. 

♦Simmons College, Boston. Mass. 

♦Wheaton College, Norton, .Mas.s. 

Adrian College. Adrian, Mich. 

Alma College, Alma. Mich. — ,\pplie<l science courses offeml ; departmeut to he 
organized In lOih. 

♦Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich. 1897. 

♦Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. , < 

Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

♦Alberta I,ea College, Albert I,rea, Minn, 

•University of Mlrfnesota! Minneaiwlis. Minn. 1902, 

St. Oluf College. Northfield, Minn. 

Macalester College, St. Paul. .Minn. m 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Mlun. 

Mississippi Agricultural and* Mechanical College, Agricultural (\, liege P, 0.. 

Misft. — T\\:o extension workers In home economics. « * 

Hillman College, ‘Clinton, Miss. 

Mississippi Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Miss. 

Grenada College, Grenada, Miss. 1914-15. 

♦Rust University, Holly Spring:^, Miss. 

Meridian College., Meridian, Miss. 

University of Mississippi, University P, O., Miss. 1913-14. 

Palmer College, Albany, Mp. 1913-14. 

Missouri Wesleyan College. Cameron, Mo.— Hope to Introduce In 1015. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo, 

♦University of Missouri, Colymbln, Mo. 1901, 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. . * ' , 

♦Synodical College. Fulton, Mo, 

♦Lexington College for Women. Lexlhgton. Mo. 1912. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall. Mo. 

Cottey College; Nevada, Mo. 

. Park College, Pnrkvilie, Mo. 

Llndenwood Female 'College, St. Charles. Mo. 

♦Forest Park University, SL Louis, Mo. .1913, 

Central Wesleyhn College, Warrentown, Mo, 1914-15. ‘ 

♦Montana College of Agriculture and Industrial Arts, Bozeman, Mont. JR94. 
Unlversijty of Montana, MlBsoul 4 ,*Mont 
•Bellevue College. fiellQvue. Nebr. 1909, 
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Cotnef University, Betliuuy, Nebr. 

Uni oh College, College View, Nebr. • ^ 

Uastifjge College. Hastings, Nebr. 1914-15. 

♦University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. . 1898. ' ’ 

• Universitj' of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 

State University of Nevmln, Ueuo, Nev. 

New Hanii)shire College of Agriculture uiul Mwlmiiic Art.s Du rim m X H 
J9K1-14. 

Rutgers Scleiititlc School, New Bru#swicljr, N. J.— Winter ami. Hummer courHt‘s 
begun in linil-ia. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquercjue, N. Mex. 1914-1 5. ' 

‘♦New Mexico C’ollege of Agriculture Titld Mwhaidc Arts, State Coiiege, N. Mex. 
♦Alfreil Uuiversity, Alfred. N. Y. ^ 

New York State Normal College, Albany. N. Y. 

♦St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 11X17. 

♦Llnilra ('olUjge, Klinira, N. Y. 1911. , 

♦WIiliam Smith College, (ienevu. N. Y. 1912. 

♦Cornell University, Ithaca, N..Y. HK)H. 

♦Hunter College of City of New York, New York, N. Y. 19u:i. 

New York I'niverslty. New York. N. Y. 

♦Teacher.s Collect*, Colmnl)ia I ‘nlvc^.'^ity. New York. N. V. l\s.S. 

University of Rochester, Rmdie.ster, N. Y.-Stiuh*ntfi iiitiy elmt in Mecbaiiics 
In.stltnte. Uocliester, N. Y. 

Klizaheth C.’olloge, Charlotte, N. C. • 1914-lb. 

Elon CMlloge, Klon College P. O., N. C. 

CrmMisboro. Female College, Cre<Misboro, N. C. 19Ki-14. 

Shaw Unlver.slty, Raleigh, N. C. 

Southern Presbyterian College, Red Sprlng.s. N. C. 

♦Salem <Vcademy and Collects Winston^SaleiO) N..C. 

♦North I)ukotu Agricultural College, Agriciiltunil College P. ().. .N. l)uk. 1890. 
♦University of North Dakota. University P. ()., N. i)uk. imo. 

'Ohia Northern Uuiversity, Ada, Ohio — Summer Kc*li^>l work. ' 

Muiiiciiml University of Akron, Akron. Ohio— Curtis school of home t\*onomIcfl 
1914. ' ' * 

Ashland College. Ashland, Ohio. 1013-1-4. 

♦State Normal College of Ohio -University, Athens. Ohio. 1910. 

Mount Unlon-ScioyCollege, Alliance, phlo. lity-ir>. 

GerumiiAVallnce College, Herea.* Ohio. 1913. 

CedJirviile College, CtNlarvlUe, Ohio. 1912-1;;. 

Unlvei-sity of Cincinnati, Cinciimatl, Ohio— School of honsohold iirts 0|>emM in 
191-4. , , ^ 

College for Women, Western Reserve U'ulver.siiy. Clcveluml, Ohio. 1913-14. 
♦Ohio State Uiilvernity, -Colihnbus. 1899. 

♦Defiance College, Dethoice, Ohio. 1910. 

IXmlson University. Granville, Ohio. 1910. 

Lebanon University, I.ebanon, Ohio. 1913-1-1. ' ^ • 

Franklin College, N^w Athens, Ohio. 1913-14. 

♦Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 1912. 

•Miami University, Oxford,' Ohio, 

•Oxford College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

•Western College for Womefi', Oxford, 'Ohio. 1002. 

♦Lake Erie College, PalnesvIIIe, Ohio. 1808. 

IleUlelberg I’niverslty,* Tiffin, Ohio. Will oi>en dnmrtmorn in 10i;>. • 
Wllberforce I-ulversIty, Wllberforoe, Ohio. 
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WIImlngtOD Oollei^ Wllmln^on, Ohio, 1913-14. 

^nlveratty of Oklahoma, Norman^ Okla. 1914-15. 

*Oklahoma AgrKmlti^I and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 1900. 
Henry Kendall College, Tulsa, Okla. 1913-14. ‘ 

♦Oregon State Agricultural College. Corvallla, Oreg. 1888. 


Pacific College, Nevberg, Oreg. 1913-14. * 

Philomath College, Philomath, Oreg. 

♦Allentown College for Women, Allentown, Pa. 1910. 

Moravian Seminary and Collpge for Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 

^Blalraville College, Blairsyfllel Pa. 1910. 

Bucknell Unlv,erslt»y, Lewisburg, Pa. 1913-14. , 

Irving Female College, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Westminster College. -New Wllmlngfon. J>a. 1914. 

♦Teihple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1894. 

♦Carnegie friStitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1912. 

U^verslty of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. Va. 

^ ♦Pennsylvania State College. State College P. 0.. Pa. 

University of Porto Rico, San Juan. P. R. 1912. 

♦Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R, i. 

Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. 1913-14. 

College for Women, Columbia, S. C. 

^ ’ Woman’s College of Due West, Due West. S. C. 

, . ♦Lander Female College, Greenwood, S. C. 19il, 

Claflin University,* Orangeburg, S. C. • 

Converse College, Spartanburg. S. C. 1914-15. 

♦South Dakota Stpte College of Agrlcultnre and Mechanic Arts, Brookings,' ^ 
^ ^ 8. Dak, 1887. 

Dakota/ Wesleyan Chlveralty. Mitchell, S. Dak. 4914-15. 

Bedfl^d College, Redfleld, S. Dak. 1913-14. 
pioux Falls College. Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 1913-14. 

* University of Sonth Dakota. Vermilion, S. Dak. 1913-14. 

♦Lincoln Memorial University. Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 1911. 

Tusculnm College, Greenville, Tenp. 

Memphis Conference Female Institute. Jackson, Tenn. 1913-14. 

♦Carson and Newman College. Jeffersoa.CIty, Tenn. 

Enoi^viUe College; Knoxville, Tenn. 

♦Dnlv^alty of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1902. 

Maryville College, Mairvllle, Ti^n. 


George Peabody Teachers College, Nai 




'enn, 1914. 



Washington College, Washington College P. O., Tenn. 1913-14. 
Simmons College. Abilene, Tex. 1913-14, ‘ • 

♦Unlvertlty of Texa^ Austin, Tex.' 1012. ^ 

Baylor Female College, Belton, Tex, * 1914. ' »» 

Carlton College, Bonham, Tex. ' ' ‘ 

Howard Payne CoUegfe, Brpwflwood, 'Itex. 1913-lA 
♦State^Cpllege of rndustrial Arts for Women, Denton, Tex. 
Westminster Oollege. Tehnacana, Tex. 1913-14, 

♦Utah Agridnkurat Cbllege; Logani Utah. 1890.*^ * , 

♦Ualvemty of Utah, Salt Lake’ City,' Utoh.; % 1909 " 

•TWwaity of Vermont Burlington, Yt 190R 
^MiddMiiry College, Uiddlebury, Vt* 1911. . 

MkvOm WaMfliigt<mJ>b Ya. 

Ylfi^ bjermfififoouege. Brlsbt. Ya, "1913-^^ 

■ ‘Nj- ' V . 

A. ’Vi.'t*-,* 
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Hollina College, H(5llliia, Va. 1912-13. 

- Eastern Colley Manassas Va. 1913-14. 

. Sootbern Female College, Petersburg, Va. 1910. 
•Virginia CpUege, Hoanoke, Va^ 1909. 

Ro^ok^ Woman's College, Salem, Va. 

•Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. *1910. 

•State College'of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 1892. 
•University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1908, 
Spokane College, Spokane, Wash. 

•University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wasli. . 
Whitworth College, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W Vd. 

Powhatan College, Charlestown, Wf^Tgr 
•West Virginia University, Motgantown, W. Va. 1S99. 
•University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wla 1903. 
•Mlli^ukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wla. 1901. 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wia 1913-14. 

University of Wyoming, Unrapale, , Wyo. 1907. 
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cx)UL£QEs Offering i5;sTRucnoN REhATEa> to thk homb. 

The following 43 colleges, which report no" courses in home eco- 
nomics, offer courses related to the home in ^eir st^ientific and 
academic departments, as follows;. 

Pomona Cotleffe, Claremont^ Cel. — Related conrses In blolo^", economics, and 
sociology. ^ 

UniverHtp ,of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. — School of social and home service 
Just established. ' . * 

Blackburn University, CarHmHlle,^ III . — Related courses In chemistry and 
biology. ■ . . 

, Northicestem University, Evanston, m. — Course in historic styles In archi- 
tecture •and fuynlture, 

Monmoj^th UnMrsity, Mon^uih, lU . — Related courses in chemistry < knd 
biology. . ’ . • ^ ; 

Cenlrvl Holiness Unit^^sity, University Park, Totoa. — Related' courses In 
biology. 


courses In chemistry, phyklcs. 


Parsons Coilege, Fairfield, /oira.— Related 
biology, ^nomlca, and sociology. 

Grinnell College, OrinnelU /oioo.— Courses on food plants, chemistry of fooda, 
decoration, design, and economy of the house. 

College of EmpoHa, Emporia, Kans. — Related courses ln*’blolog]^* 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kanoi — Related courses In honsehold chemistry, 
food nnd .Whter. analysis. 

Friends Universityi Wichita, Rasa.— Sanltafr chemistry, food ch^ljtiy^- 
pniversiiy of J^uisiHlle, PjOuisviUe, Ky. — Food chemstry, applied hlology and 
bacteriology. ‘ 

B^osion U^ix>ersiiy, Bpston, JRaar.— >Related courses In biology, hygiene, houaS| 
bold chemist^, and sociology. * * 

Uaegatkusetis /saNlsle of 'Tec^nologg, Boston^ Mori.— Bitted conrses in 
food chemistry, sanitar;^ chemistry, hactbrlology, h^ene, and sanltatloa 
. Bmiih College, Northampton, Ifski.— danltaty chemistry, ap^ed ecoimmfca’ 
and charity work»- 
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^ount Holvoki CoUeQCf Bouih Hadley ^ Mats . — Ch^oi8tiy*of foods, iandscApe 
gardeniDg. 

Whlletley CoZ/epe, Wellesley, Mass, — Elconomlcs of consumption ; air, water, 
and food analysla 

University of Michigan, Ann Arhor, Mich, 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. — Related jcoursee In sociology,* chemls* 
try, etc. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. — Household chemistry. 

Hamline Vniversity, St. Paul, Minn. — Related courses In blologj*, chemistry, 
physics, economics, and sociology. 

- Central Mississippi Institute, French Camp, Instruction. 

York College, York, Xebr. — Related courses In blolo^, hygiene, chemistry, 
eosnomics, and sociology. ' 

* l*a««ar College, Poughkeepsie, *S. V. — Sanitary chemistry;. municli>al and 
bouse sanitatlori; food analysis; charity work. V 

TTcZ/s College, Aurora, X. V. — Related work In biology, hygiene, chemistry, , 
and economics. ^ 

Wion College, Eton College, N. C. — Farmers’ wives week ; related courses In 
biology, chemistry, physics, hygiene, sociology, %und economics. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored Race, Greensboro, 
N. U.— Related courses biology, chemistry, and economics. 

Trinity College, Durham, y. C. — Related courses In economics. 

Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. — Related courses In household chemistry, eco- 
nomics, and sociology. , ^ ^ 

^ 8i,* John's University, Toledo, Ohio.— iielnteA courses In biology. 

Witte^perg College, Springfield, Ohio. — Related courses in blolo^. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Orep.— Related courses In biology and 
chemistry. 

' WUliafnette University, 8(Bem, Oreg, — Related courses in biology, hygiene, 

sociology, and the family as a social InstItutioiL 

Bryn Maicr Colletfc, Bryn Major, J*a. — Related w^rk In biology, chemistry, 
economics, and sociology. 

Juniatq College, Huntingdon, Po.— Related courses In blologj*. 

Pemirv/vania College for TFomen. Pittsburgh, P«.— Related course IVi social 
sesTvlce. 

Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn, — Related courw In hygiene. 

* Fo^derWil Uidverriiv,. Norhri/le, Tenn. — Related courses In chemistry, bac- 
teriology, physiology, anatomy, Vx)nomIC8, and sociology. ' . . * ' * 

CAriatZan UniverHiy, Fort Worth, Te^. — Related courties In biology, 

. Imctejrlology, physiology, and hygiene. 

, . TFWtmdrt Odllegc, WaUa Walla, Wash. — Related courses In biology, hygiene, 

:« and chmistry. ’ , ' • 

Condoria College, Mil^ukee, — Related courses In otology and hygiene. 

Mission B<we of*Ihe Refopned Church <n the V. S„ Plymouth, Wis. — Re- 
lated codrsM in biology; hygiene, chemistry, and physics. 

Ripon College, Ripon,' Tfls. — Relate course In biology. 


DATES OF INTRODUaNO taOME-EOONOMICS* INSTRUCTION INTO COLLEGES: 

“ * •* 

K.y • Iowa Stoto; College, at Ames; bu the honor of offering the ^ 
^.,MU^ate instruction in home economics, in 1872f Kansu S^te 
]iAgri(M^ 9 ^ follow^ next yesr, 1878; and therbniver' 

intelT1^)tcd.jf(W a timf then^^aiD^tgted i^ 
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1900.' Other early departments were the South Dakota College of 
^gricult^e in 1887, the Oregon Agricultxiral CpUege in. 1888, and in- 
the same year the New York College for Training Teachers, now 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The dates of introducing 
instruction were stated by 147 of 257 colleges reporting instruction 
in-home economics. (Table 1, and list on p. 68.) • 

In 20 cases the date is 1900 or earlier; l6 additional colleges 
opened departn\ents from 1901 to 1907; beginning with 1908, the ' 
collegiate movement has steadily gained impetus, 4 colleges intro- 
ducing instruction in 1908, 6 in 1009, 9 in 1910, 8 in 1911,15 in 1912, 

45 in 1913, and 19 in 1914, while 5 colleges announce advance plans 
for 1^915. p^inctive courses in home economics are given by257 col: 
leges and universities; 43 colleges give applied science courses related 
to the hon\e; together, a total of 300 higher institutions. of the 450 
which receive women students. That is,* two-thirds of the colleges 
are already recognizing this field of instniction. 


^/Section 2. DEGftEES-^flME ALLOTMENT. 

(X)IXFt5K DEGREES OFFERED YN HOME ECOyOMiCS. 

Of 99 collegesf^ishing complete data (Table 1), 86 reported thaV 
a curriculum in home economics is offered; i*. e., an organized group 
of courses including home economics and related dcademic courses, 
extending- ov^ one or more years. ' Of the 86, 3 reported a one-year 
' ■ coui^; 17, a tw.o-year course; 3, a three-year course; and 54, a four- 
• year course'; while 8 reported both t\^o-year and four-year course^ • 
and 1 a three- and four-year course. Sixty per cent, therefore, of the 
college curricula in home "economics^ set a minimum requirement of 
four years. Seventy-four colleges' furnished data a» to the degree, 
diploma, or ^prtificate granted to those who successfully, complete' 
the course. In 12 colleges the degree of bachelor of ai^ is given .foi^ 
the course in home economics, in 44 colleges the degree of bachelor . - 
; of science, in 4 institutfons the B; S. or A. B. degree ; in 1 institution 
the A. B. degree and a certifi^, and in 3 institutions the B. S. 
degree and a certificate. In all, 64 colleges of the 74 reporting on 
this question (86 per cent) give the bachelor’s' degree, an^ of these 
64 giving the bachelor’s degree, ^71 ^ cent) -givejireferenM to ' ’ 
the B. S." degree. Three other institutions' give ^diplomas for the ' 
home economic^ course, and 7 give^certificates. - * . 

Tlire AUiOTTED TO MAIN DIVI8ION8 OF OOLUKE SUBJECT MATTER IN HOME 

ECONOMICS.' - ... • 



The time allotted for college instruction in home economics is 
^own in summary Jonti for* divisions of subj<et:t ^ti^r ih^ 
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Table i below. The hours for Individual colleges are not .shown, 
but rather the general facts as to the distribution of time in all 
coUejges, The data are given in terms of total hours of teaching 
and are secured by multiplying the number of hours per week for 
whiph instruction in any topic is given by the number of weeks 
devoted to that topic. 

For each main division of subject matter and for its subordinate 
topics there is indicated the number of colleges giving data as to this 
instruction (column 2); the amount of instruction allotted to the ^ 
subject or topic is indicated by the four measures: (a) The smallest 
number of hours allot^^for this subject or topic in any college and 
the largest number of tours so allotted in any college (column 3) ; 

' (b) the mean or middle value of hours, i. e., the value half\fay be- 

tween the largest and smallest number when the hours of different 
colleges are arranged, in order of size (colunm 4) ; (c) the hours 
which taken as limits include within them the hours of half the 
colleges (column 5) ; and (d)^lmodes,” or those numbers of hours 
for which instruction is given more commonly than it is for other 
hours. (In column 6 the figure in parentheses with each modal num- 
ber states the number of college^ giving instruction for that number 
of hours.) The entry of each main division of subject matter, e. g., 
“1, House,” “2, Family and household,” summarizes or presents 
totals for its subordinate topics. .There ft^^resented the combined 
. time allotment for all these divisions of subject matter, in item No. 7 
at the end of this table. 

This table reveal^ as nothing else can the general tendencies in col- ' 
lege teaching of home economics. The facts of item No. 7 are espe- 
cially significa"nt; For 87 colleges furnishing data, the total hours of 
instruction given in home economics varies all the way from 36 to 
8,748 hours — the latter an amount of instruction sufficient to employ 
a student’s exclmsivejtime for 20 hours a week for five acadepiic years 
of 86 weeks each; while four other colleges give similarly in number 
of grass hours of instruction from 2,094 to 2,886 hours. The typical 
college may doubtless be thought of as giving about 804 gross hours 
of mstruction in home ecfinomics — half give more than that amount 
and half give less; half of the colleges also give between 497 add 1,186 
houra, This offers a standard of self-criticism for the individual 
college, as inde^ do the further details jis to tendencies in time allot- 
’• ments'for the differed divisions and subdivisions of home economics. 

Using the;mean numb^ of hours allowed by different collegia as 
the most adequate single figure to indicate' their general practice iu*^ 
■ ^qwii^ time m the college schedule, it is noted that the mean hou^^ 
the divisions of subject matter are as follows: ^ 

^ ^ hours; the fathily sj^^^hou^^old, 72 

h0Qt%; f^anjlnutrlt^ te^^ahdclothi^ 
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home economics teaching, 90 hours; institutional households, 48 
hours. It is common knowledge that foods developed as the first 
division of subject matter; its practical usefulness created the de- 
mand, and its close relationships m subject matter to chemistry and " 
physiology won it an easy welcome in the college Curriculum. Tex- 
tilesymd clothing ranks next, 240 hours as compared with 360, or 
two-thirds as large an element in the curriculum as is foods; the 
' other divisions of subject matter — the house, the family, education, 
and institutional households — together secure a combing time allot- 
ment about equal to textiles and clofiiing.. 

The relative importance of the main divisions of subject matter at 
pre^nt is indicated by the number of colleges reported ^ere as giving 
such instruction, and, while not including all collegfes which teach 
these various subjects, the figures are doubtless reliable for the com- , 
parative situation: Thus, 73 colleges give instruction in foods ^d ^ 
jiutrition ; the same number in textiles and clothing; 68 in the house; 

63»in the family and household; 44 give courses in home economics 
‘for teachers; and 9 in the administration of institution households; 
or scaling the number of colleges giving food courses as 100 per cent, 
the comparison reads: Food courses, 100 per cent; textiles and cloth- 
ing, 100 per cent; the house, 93 per cent; the family, 86 per icent; 
home economics education, 60 per cent; institutional administration, 

12 per cent. ' 

The complete table (2) is to be read as follows: Data for courses 
on the house are given for 68 colleges (column 2) ; these colleges allot 
(column 3) from 16 to 690 hours of teaching to this division of. sub- 
ject matter ; the mean or middle value of hours so. alloted is 8O764, ♦ 

half the colleges allotting m’ore and half less than this number (col- . • 
umn 4) ; half of the colleges allot between 41 and 132 hours to this 
division of subject matter (column 5) ; modal or usual time allot- 
pents (columh 6)' given to it are 36 hotirs (as given by 7 colleges), 

72 hours (as given by 4 colleges), and 108 hours (as given by 4 col- 
leges). Among these 68 colleges giving instruction in this ^visioif * 
of subject matter, instruction is giv^ in its various subdivimons, - - - 
“ house structure,” “ house decoration^”/* house furnishings,” etc., as ^ 
indicated by the -table: For “house structure” by 30 colleges which 
give from 2 to 180 hours, with mean value 86-48 hours; the 
limits inckiding half ih% colleges, 38 to 54 hours; and the niodal ^ 
hours, 24®, 54\ 72*, and 108* (i. e., fw 8, 4, .2, and 2‘ colleges, respec- 
tively). So for the other subdivb^ns of subject , mgtt^ on the ^ 
house; and so in turn for the other tnain divisions of subject matter 
2, 8, ,4, 5, .and 6, and their respective subdivisions. The interested : 
reader can thus discoy^ the mghificant tendencies in ooUe^ teach- J| 
ing at predenti and bilividaal > 
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meftsuring sfii'ck to see whether its^own teaching falls short of, or. 
reaches beyond, the general practice of American colleges as regards 
the entire home economics curriculum and the various elements of 
diattf^u^riculum. 

It is worth while to state here the comparison of the number of 
institutions teaching' each subdivision of subject matter and the mean 
number of|iour8 thereto allotted, remembering that ‘‘numror of in- 
stitutions” includes only colleges furnishing complete data; hence 
th^se numbers are not reliable for the total niunber of colleges, but 
are reliable between themsel^^ for comparisons of the work given 
by, this selected group of colleges. The hours given are “the ifiean 
number t)f hours,” which are simply a more accurate kind of “ aver- 
age numbers. , 

In the 68 colleges included as giving instruction regarding the 
house, house sanitation ” and “ house structure and design ” are the 
two courses most commonly given, the former offered by 35 colleges 
for a mean of 36 hours, and the latter by 30 for 3^-45 hour3;< while 
house decoration is a* subject of instruction in 24 colleges for a mean 
of 46-48 hours, liouse furnishings in 20 for 3^6 hours, equipment 
in 16 for 18-24 hours, and housework or housewifery in 2Q for a mean 
of iS-24 hours. ^ * 

jln the 63 colleges included as giving courses dealing with the social 
fifspects of the household, household management is offered \>y 35 col- 
leges.and home nursing by 35; while economics of the household is 
taught in 18, domestic sociology in 15, and the care of the child in 
10. The mean time devoted to each of these courses is 36 hours 
(except 30 for the child-care course). 

In the 73 colleges included as giving foo<J courses, the preparation 
of food is taught in 69 colleges, ah^ the mean time devoted to it is 
the longest of any food course — 128-136 hoius. Advanced food prep- 
aration is taught in 53 institutions, with a mean of 80 hours. “ Pood 
hiaterials” is taught in 44 colleges for a mean of 54 hours, food chem- 
.isfry in 37 colleges for 72 hours, and dietetics in 55 institutions for u 
mean of 60 houra Other food c<Jurses are table service, taught by 
81 collies for a mean of 36 hours; cookery for invalids, by 87 col- 
leges for 36 hours; institutional. cookery, by^ 10 colleges for 24^8 
hours; demonstration cookery, byr22 colleges for 32-36 hours; his- 
tory of .cookery, by 6 colleges for 15 hours ; and marketing, bjr 16 
colleges for 18-20 ^^ours. . 

In the 78 colleges giving instruction regarding clothing, 53 give 
instra<ki6& in textile fibers and materials for a mean of 36 hours, and 
'12 give instruc^on in the manufiurture and selection of clothing for 
24^ Clothing ooui^ emphasizing lal)Ofaio^* work are 

givm M fiend ae 49 coUe^ for a m^ of 68 
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h^l machine sewing by 40, for ?3 hours; dre^akW by 40, fdr 
100 hours; millinery by 2T, for' 54 hours. The care and repair of 
clothing 18 taught in 11 colleges for 12 hours. The. relatipn of art 
l^inciples to the design of clgthlng is taught in two types of courses! 
The history of #ostume, taught in 14 colleges, for a mean of 34-36 
hoin^; and costume design, , in 18 colleges, for 4a^4 hours. 

Laundry, theory, chemistry, economics,” is taught by 23 colleges for 
a mean of 18-32 hours, and laboratory practice in laundry in 4 
colleges for 32-72 hours. 

Data on time allotments for the courses fdr teachers of home 
economics.are furnished by 44 colle^. A course on the home eco- 
nonucs movement is given by. 14 colleges for a mean of from 40-48 
hours; a survey coursp in home economics by 6 colleges for a mean 
of 16-80 hours, purses in “ methods of teaching household arts in 
elementary whooO ” are given by 22 colleges for 36 hours ; “ in second- 
ary schools ” by 23 colleges for 54 hours; and “ practice teaching” by 
33 colleges for a mean of 48 hours. ‘ » 

The number of institutions” giving these courses, it should be re- 
peated, is not the total number of colleges offering such instruc- 
tion ; it is that part of the total which furnish^ complete data ; the 
number of mean hours stated, however, is doubtless a TeUable index 
of the quantity pf instruction given fob all colleges. ^ 

Table 2,—Allolmenl oj lime in coJUgetjor divieioru of home econorhict eubject mailer— 
by Tnatn dxvmons and by^bdivinont. 


DIvWoi* of lnstniction and topics. 


1. Hoose. 


*Hous«sCzuotia«and destpi.. 

House dsoorttion 

House furniehlnge 


Houae^olpmeot. 
Uouae eanltiao) 


^ joOoQ.rt 

HooMWork^-booeewl fery . 


2 . TbetemUy cadbouMlioId. 


Ota lullSiMiuct 
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.structton. 
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and larg> 
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divlsioo. 

m 

Mean or 
middle 
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allotted. 

Llmlta 
(In hoore) 
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percent 
of tlm 
ooUegea. 
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usual 

thq^ allotmenU.i 


16-690 

.80-84 

41-133 

pX*), lOS. 

30 

24 

30 

16 

' 35 

* 30 

3-180 

3- 370 , 

4- 316 
4-130 

4- 106 

5- 113 
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4CM8 

83^ 
1341 
[ SO 

■ * 
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1301 
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. . 040 
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72 
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' -18 
15 

M 

10 
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3^138 
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1846 

-•0-34 
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T^ablb 2.^AiIotmfni o^ tirM in eolU^ or divitiont of home economies subjeet matter-^ 
by Trtain divisions and by subdivisions^ontinued . 


Dhrislooi of lostractioD and toploa. 


3. Food and DOtrltioa . 

Food mataiials: P 
(uia. oooaomlca. 
Food ohamlstry.,. 


Diotatlca (adTaz^cod) 

Food praparatlon (practical cookery).,. 
Adraziood oookory 


Table aervioe 

Cookery forlnrallde. 




Large quantity, or institntioDal cookery 
DomonetratiOD cookery.? 

History of cookery.. 

Marketing.' 


Textile fibers and materials. 

Mannheture and selection of clolhlbg. . 

Hand aesrlng 

Machine aeinng 

Drafting 

Dream aklng 

Oommerdal draamaklng 

I^broidery.: . ” 

MniLDery... 

Ooatnme daiign ,! 

«Hiatory of oostame. . 


Care and rsDalr of clothing.... 
Lanndry^tneory, cbemUtry, economics. 
Pwpeertc laund^— practice. . 


ft. Ooonae tor teachsn.. 


Home eodbomioa moreineat f. 

SumiToouiaetnlioixie economloaw. 
Teadblnc of hoosehold arts: 

Elameotary achoola...t 

Beeondavy mhoois.... 

Oolteee aiKi hli^ lastitutiona. . 
PraoHoe teaofalag 


e. laafltattoboamholda. 


laatitntloo buildings. 

Instttatkn eo>ataati<m 'aiid ’man^' 
^ moot. 

Insatiitldii dietulM ^ 

InatitatleD oooking 

LoDCA-fnoaiwork 


Zostitatton laandrleft~Ui^. . 
InslltQllisi laiindriee— practfee. 


7. fetal Moan* Inslniottoii In aU aboTe aob- 


CoUegee 

Smallest 
and larg- 
est num- 
ber of 
hours 
given to 
tbb 
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- 
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value of 
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clude 50 
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such ln> 
struotlon. 
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allotted. 

per OMit 
of the 
colleges. 

time allotmenta 

73 

73-1,260 

360 

262^ 


44 

6-144 

54 

36-72 

48 (3), 54 f4), 72 





, (d),108(S). * 

37 

12-388 

73 

60-113 

54 (5), 73 ?7), 106 

55 

12-3?^ 

60 

48-100 

(3). 216 (3). 

36 (i), 64 (10), 72 





fi), 90 (4), 108 
(8), 144 (4). 

00 

33-1,860 

128-136 

45-180 

73(10), 96 (5), 108 





(6), 144 (IS), 180 

N), 216 (81 

53 

30-240 

80 

48-136 

36 (6), 48 (6), 72 


1 

1 



108 (7), 144 

31 

4-180 

36 

16-54 

18 (3), 36 (3), 64 





(3). 72 (3). 

37 

3-144 

36 

30-48 

24 (5), 36 (t), 108 
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10 

13-136 

34-48 

30^108 

23 

4-144 

33-36 

16-36 

36(5). 

6 

4-24 

16 


- 10 

2-144 

18-20 

16-36 

18 (3), 34 (2). 

^ ^ . ra 

14-1,873 
. » 

240 

138-505 

144 (4), 216 (5). 

63 

4-360 

38 

33-73 

24(4), 36 (12), 64 
(4), 72 (d). 

• l‘ 12 

3-216 

34-36 

8-36 

49 

13-363 

68 

38-96 

48 (6), 72 (11). 

40 

8-240 

72 

39-108 

36(4 73 b). 

33 

^ 9-216 

36 

18-73 

40 

^ 18-864 

100 

73-144 

73(7). . 

6 

36-170 

• 72 


30 

^90 

36 

33-48 

36 (4). . 

27 

18 

•tis 

54 

48-34 

• 33-80 
36-80 


14 

6-144 

34-36 

24-54 


. . 11 

3-60 

12 

• 


33 

2-180 

18-32 


18 (1), 86 (3). 

4 

2-96 

33-73 

33-73 

• 44 

16-342 

90 

52-144 

73 (5), 108 (4). 

14 

2-73 

40-48 

16-18 


6 

2-144 

16-80 

36 



23 

2-170 

16-73 

86 (6), 73 (3). 

33 

• 

54 

16-73 

64 (3)! 73(8). 

4 

13-36 
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33 

4-130 

48 
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Section a. COLLEGE STUDENTS TAKING HOME-ECONOMICS 

COURSES. 

Sixty-four colleges reported the number of students in the home- 
^onomics courses, and the total numlS|l' of women students in the 
institution, respectively, affording a comparison of the two numbers. 
The home-economics registration numbers varied from 2 to 580, with 
45 as the mean number of students taking home economics in a col- 
lege; the total number of women students in the same institutions 
varied from 29 to 1,079, with 177 as the median' number. The per- 
centage of women students taking' the home-ecbnomics course vari^ 
from about 1 per cent in 3 institutions to from 93 to 100 per cent in 
4 institutions; and the mean percentage of students in home economics 
courses was 26 .per cent. 

COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF COLLXOE 
COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS. a 

Fifty-three colleges (21 per cent of the 252 colleges offering in- 
struction) report that 1,587 students are pursuing courses in piepara- 
tion for teaching home ^onomics; and that-3,159 tstudents, almost 
exactly twice as many, are following home-economics courses .for 
general, noimrcffessional, and home-use phrposes; and 16 of the 60 
report that 195 students are preparing themselves for professional 
Service in household and institution management, dietetics, and allied 
professional fields. The registration in the 50^ teachers’ curricula 
varies from 1 to 314 students, with the median number 15 ; that in 
the 46 general curricula varies from 7 to 600, with the median num- 
l>er 26 ; that in the 16 administration curricula from 1 to 84 students. 
In 41 institutions there are more students in the general course than 
in the teachers’ course, and in 9 institutions the reverse relation holds. 

In addition to' the registrations given above, 229 additional stu- 
dents preparing for teaching were reported by 6 colleges; 309 taking 
home economics for home use by 11 other colleges ;.^nd 69 students 
in vocatibnal cour^ in household administration and dietetics, etc., 
by 7 colleges. The total regiittations reported were therefore as fol- 
•lows: In preparation for teaching,-i;788 students in 56 colleges; in 
courses for homemaking, 3,495 students in 61 Colleges; and in house-' 
hold administration curricula, 264 students in 24 colleges. Of the 
total of 5,547 college students reported in these home-economics' 
courses, 3,495 (63 per cent) are studying -for hohie use; l,7jp (32.2 
per cent) are preparing for teaching, and 264 (4.8 per cent) are pre- 
paring for administrative positions" as dietitians, household and 
institution managers, etc. . 

These total registration figsres come from about'36'pe^cehe of the 
^ college teaching home economics in 1912-1^. However, th^ institu^ 
tions reporting registration were the more Important cplleges; so that ’ 
these to4»l ngirtraUpn figi^ repr^ntpd Rei^feaps tt^Orthij;^ of the 
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college students in h(?me*economics courses. Probably t^here were at 
least 8,000 college women following courses in home economics in 
1912-13; and in 1914-15 there are probably not less than 12,000, .out 
of the 75,000 women students pursuing undergraduate or graduate 
courses in colleges and universities. 

Section 4. COLLEGE COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS. 


fiCIBNTinC AND GENERAL COLLEGE COt 


ES REI^TED TO, THE HOMl|:. 


Forty-three colleges (p. 73) which Vo not teach home economics 
offer courses in their academic and sciemific department^ which have 
some dir^ect relation to preparation fod home life. These “ related 
courses'' in 37 of these colleges \vl;j^h reported in detail and 
similar courses in 140 of the colleges which teach home economics 
have been distributed. Table 3 shows that related courses in 
biology are thus offered by 156 of these 177 colleges*; chemistry by 
138, hygiene by 125, economics by 119, sociologj^ by 102, and art and 
architecture by*68. -One of Hhe results of this instruction, it is be- 
lieved, is the securing of information which will be of some direct 
application in the househMd. Courses in bacteriology as a ba^s for 
public and domestic ^nitation; the subject of eugenics, which is 
given attention in nearly 50 institutions; food chemistry, physiologi- 
cal chemistry with its relations to nutrition, and sanitary chemistry; 
physics with some applications to conujarfoti li*le; the economics of 
consumption, the economic basis of the family, and the standard of 
living, in courses in economics; the family as a course or topic in 
sociological study; the legal relations of women and of the house- 
hold; art in its relations to the house, house fiiniishings, costume, 
and landscape gardening^these. ^re some of the subjects taught in 
academic and scientific courses apart from specific coiu'ses iii home 
economics, which will have a practical issue };Uer jn life as students 
come into household relationships*. The full data'fire as follows: 
Table ^.—Number of colleges offering courses related lo the home. 


Colleges. 

Biology 150 

Hmoan anatomy 80 

Human phytlology 134 

Bacteriology In relation to bouse* 

boia 80 

bacteriology In relation to public 

sanitation - — 00 

■ Bugenlca 48 

Hygiene 126 

PersonuL hygiene 410 

Public afealth •anltalton ‘ 00 ^ 

Care of the sick— home nursing— 58 

Care of the child * 86 

Chemistry 188 

Pood chemistry 109 

Biological chemlatry (with r^er= 

ence to nutrition).. ...X — 66 

Sanitary ' ehemtatr) 86 

Bodaehold chemlal^ ...V ST 

T^xtlla eh^lstry — 

. ^ 'Phyata » 

.0^ household: 

' machinery.. 




Colleges. 

Economics 119 

Economics of-consumptlon 77 

Economics of the household or 

economic basis of the famll^ 60 

Legal and economic position of 

woolen 1 66 

Industrial status of women 66 

The standagd of*llvlng__ 60 

Public 'aspects of the hcyi&ehold 36 

Sociology 100 

The family 86 

^ History of the household 63 

The child and the state 66 


Law . 


Laws affecting household — “ d^ 

mestlc relations" . l 

Legal position ot women 

Art and architecture. 

houae .-A.,..,-.- 

House decorations and. fupnlah- 

itai... — 

I COftTOe^dairign 

^ Lsihdscape ... 







27 

23 

22 

68 

46' 

88 
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• THE CXJLLEOE COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS. 


Questions were asked as to the collegiate curri6ulum for teachers 
of home economics. Of 83 colleges reporting definite home economics 
curricula, 68 teach the history of education”; 74,- educational psy- 
cholo^; 61, general methods of teaching; 61, special' method of 
teaching home economics; and, 87 require practice teaching of their 
sudents who wish later to teach. The§e data are encourugipg as 
regards the preparation oflfered college students who wish to"”^ach 
home economics later. The old-time college taught subject matter 
only; the college to-day offers, alongside subject-matter courses, 
•instruction on the principles of education, the psychological, and 
social foundations of the general teaching method, ‘the method of 
teaching the special subject for which preparation is sought, and 
even apprentice teaching to secure familiarity with schoolroom con- 
dftions. Fifty-seven -colleges' it was just stated, provide practice 
teaching in* home economics, and of these 47 furnished a sfatement 
of the amount required. From 2 to 00 “lessons” (mean; 15-16 les- 
sons) are required by nine colleges; from 24 to ^20 hours (mean, 
7.5-100 hours) are required by nine'' colleges ; and from 2 to 60 
“weeks” ‘{mean, 20 weeks) are required by 28 colleges. “Twenty 
lemons” or “twenty weeks,” probably equivalent’ amounts, may bo 
taken as thy usual amount of practice teaching required by the col- 
lege in traihing home-economics teachers. 

COIaLEOE 8UMMEU SCHOOLS OF HOME ECONOMICS. 

Home economics is taught in many of the college and university ’ 
' suinftier schools. The courses are usually organized for teachers 
although they prove isteresting to many* housekeepers. More could 
be done for the 'latter group by special plana 
Among others, the following institutions offer summer instruction : 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 111.; University of California; ^ame- 
(fle Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh ; 'College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Tex.; UrilversUy of Chicago; Colorado State Teachers' >Collgge, Greeley, Colo.; 
'Connectlcnt Agricultural College ; Cornell College, Mojiit Vernon, Iowa ; Cor- 
nell' University, Ithaca, N. Y. ; Des Moines College, Iowa ; Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; University of Idaho ; University of Illinois; Iowa .State College; Kansas^ 
Agricultural College; University pf Kentucky ; Lewis Institute, Chicago, III.;^ 
University of Louisiana ?' University of- Maine ; Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege; Mlddlebnry College, |,l|prniont; University of Minnesota; Unlv^lty of 
Missouri; University of Nebraska; Jftsey State College, New ilrunswlct, , 
N, J.; Unlvera^y of North Dakota; Ohio State University; Oregon jftriculturti 
Coll^: Peabody College for Teachei-e. Na8hvllle,.Tenn;‘ Pennsylvania Stale 
College; South Dakota State College ; Summer School of the South, Knoxville, 
Tenn. ; Teachers College of Columbia University, New York City • Ualversfty 
of Texas; Tulane Unlveralty;. Utah State AgrtculturarCollegea' University of 
Utah ; University pf Vlrglnht; State College of Washington; West Virginia Unf- 
versity ; University of Wlscotisin'. . ^ 

^ ■* . ^ 1 — • ' - 

Began- 1»14. • 
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One or two observations may be made upon these unirersity sum- 
^ mer schools. In the first place, they have been a most effective 
means of introducing home-economics teaching into the public 
schools; the schools at the University of Virginia and the Summer 
School of the South, at Knoxville, have been especially remarkable 

this way. Again, the introduction of home economics into the 
^mmer school has in several instances been the preface to the estab- 
li^ment of a university department, as at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The summer sessions of certain noncollegiate institutions, notably 
Stout Institute, Menominee, Wis., and Mechanics Institute, Roches- 
, ter, X. Y., n^ay well* be mentioned here; also tlie summer school of 
^ cookery of Mrs. Janet MacKensie Hill, at South Chatham, Me., and 
especially the school ^of domestic science at Chautauqua, N. Y., which 
enlists college teaichers of home economics on its staff and attracts 
many teachers as w^ell as housekeepers. Domestic science instruction 
began at Chautauqua in 1879; in the school of 1913 there were of- 
fered the following; Dei»<jpstration lectures, home cookery, advanced 
cookery, the house, schoolroom cookery, food and dietetics, institu- 
tion cookery, household chemistry, primary methods, sewing, shirf 
waists., “ ^ 

Section 5. OTHER AGENCIES FOR TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS. 

COLLEGE-EXTENSION EDUCATION FOR THE HOME. 

The State colleges and universities with home-economics depart- 
ments have quite commonly adopted a polky of extension education 
for the home, just as their entrance into agricultural oducntion has 
involved the development of extension agricultural tcachiqgT In- 
deed, extension of home education hVs plainly l>een irvmany institu- 
tions a corollary of agricultural extension. There is need that 
its own validity be accepted, however, so that home extension teach- 
ing will be developed for urban as well as for country homos. ^Col- 
lege-extension work for the home takes the form of housekeepers’ 
conferences, short-term schools of housekeeping, home education 
demonstration trains, movable schools of household arts, extension- 
lecture service, popular bulletins for the housewife, correspondence 
instruction, information service which has, great possibilities of ex- 
pansion through the county agricultural bureau or agent cooperating 
with the colleges, and many other agencies, such as clubs, exhibits, 
and contestR 

HOUSEKSEFERS^ CONFERENCES. * 

' The State colleges and universities with departments of agricul- 
ture have commonly orjganized a short popular conference for farmers 
lasting a week, more or less, and wij& it an accompanying conference 
for famiers’ wives, or the “ farmm’ wives’ week,” as it is often 
. called. . In other eases such a conference is organized independently 
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as the “ housekeepers' conference/' school for housekeepei'a," or the 

week’s oourse\n home economics.” 

For example, at the University of Texas a program of lectures, 
^monstrations, exhibits, and confer^ces is provided, including 
usually a series of consecutive lessons extending throughout the 
week and wit’^ various special features as w^ell. 

The school for housekeepers of the University of lUinoU offere a 
two weeks’ program dealing with various phases of home life. 

It is planned not only for the activities of the home, but consideration Is * 
^glven to what may be called the higher life of the home.* The health of the 
family, provision for beauty of surroundings, and wise administration are con- 
sidered in home nursing, home decoration, household management, and care#of 
the children. ^ 

instructors include the members of the staff of Ihe household 
science department, i^epresentatives of other university departments, 
and certain outside speakers. The program of the housekeepers’ 
school, which is open without entrance requirenients or fees, included 
in January. 1914, the following and other topics: 

The house,— Home life of the children of the bush. Home life in Australia, 

The Illinois way of neighborhood planting. Good and had nrchltect-ure and why. 
Appreciation of pictures. Some .suggestions for the home llbriiry. Care of the 
house. Good taste In furnlahings. System of lighting for the farm home, SystemB4. 
of water distribution In Uie farm home, and Why household-acleuce clubs should 
Ik* organized among housekeepers. 

Food.— rood and Its function In the body, Planning meals. Food for the sick. 
Care of milk In the home, Puro-food legislation. Table setting and service. Home 
canning. Rural school lunches and equipment. Vegetables, Food for the child. 
Infant feedlVig, Farm marketing, mid Food demonstrations. 

Some jwlnte in dressmaking. Good taste In dress, Choosing material 
for clothing. Home millinery. 

Health , — Health In the borne. Home care of the sick. 

Immediately following the school for housekeepers, the University 
of Illinois offers extension courses in cooking and sew’ing which con- 
tinue through four weeks and furnish opportunity for consecutive * 
laboratory instruction in these fields, without entrance requirements, 
or fee, or university credit. * 

The Missouri Ilomemakers^ Conference Association was formed 
in 1907 as an organization of women attending the fanners’ week 
conferences held at the University of Missouri under the auspices of 
the S£ate board of agriculture, which makes a gpant toward speakel^s’ 
expenses at this annual meeting. Its constitution states its object: 

To unify the houaekeepera of MlsBourl In an effort to better their own home 
condltlonB, to help future homemakers by encouVaglpg the introduction and 
development of home economics in all the schools of the State, and to cooperate^ 
with other organisations working toward the same Ihd. 

Annual meetings are held during farmers’ week, and the reports, 


of the papers and addresijea have been 'published by ^e State boa^ ' ^ 
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of agriculture. The report for 1918, a pamphlet of 130 pages, which 
include^ the followiHg addresses and papers, will indicate the scope 
of the week’s meetings : ^ 

The problem of the daughter; The feeding of chlld*^n ; The child and the law 
in Missouri ; The boy In the family ; Games and dances for children ; Problem 
of the boy In the country; Babies’ health contest (with exhibits of clothing, 
meals, toys, books) ; Girls’ tomato canning club; Hot luncbos In rural scbools; 
Short course In home economics; Drnftiug patterns; Art and handwork In rural 
schools; School Ranltatlon; Commercial gardening; A garden serving the home 
table a whole year ; Fruit and flowers for profit ; Poultry ; Farm home manage- 
ment; Salt-raising bread; and Organization of homemakers’ clubs. 

The Missouri Homemakers’ Conference has 'been influential irt 
introducing tomato-canning clubs and in securing the appointment 
of a 'Woman institute lecturer for the farmers’ institutes held 
throughout the State under the State board of agricuUure, who will 
organize county homemakelrs’ conferences and local Jiomemaking 
clubs. Some local dubs have indeed- already been fdl^jned. 

Lut of homekeejpcT^'' conferences, — The following table presents 
the facts as to these conferences, including also the shorter “ schools/’ 
in some 29 colleges and universities. Several of them, it Is note- 
worthy, are colleges on private foundations, 

Tabl£ Housekeeper s' conferences, by coUeffCs, 


Kamra of Instllutloos. 


Odorado State' College, Fort CoUlns 

Florida State Collector Women, Tallahaasee. . 

L^bard CoUen, Osleaburg, lit 

IfoKendree Lebanc>n, ni. 

UnlvenlW of lUlDob, Urbana 

Pterdue University, Lafiayetie, Ind 

iTmnaaa State CoUm, U-mhatiaQ 

Kantuckr Unlvenlty, Lexington 

University of Hatna, Onmo. 


University of Mlseoari, Golonltsto 

laBti' * 


Uontana State College, HtsKmla. 

, university of Nebrsska, Ltnoohi — 

New Uexuo OoUm of Aoicaltim, State CoU^ 

Alfred Untveraity, Alfrid; N. Y 

St, Lewience University, Canton, N. Y 

OorneU Unlvc^ty, Ithaca, N. Y 

North Dakotn Asrvaltarai College, A^lbultare CoUege. . . 

MoaUngam OoDke. New Oonoord, Otilb 

OhH Unlveraity, Cohunbos 

Oklalwna State OcAsm, BtUlwater, 

Oregon State CoUege, wvaaii 

Pennsylnala State State OoUcfe 

Unlrmtty of Texu, Aueito, 

University of TemMC8ee,KnoxvlUa 

University of VermooV Biultngton 

University of Wlwoiuin, Uadleon 


Length of 
oonference. 


1 week. , 

2 weeks. . 
2 days.., 

1 week,, 

2 weeks.. 
1 week,,, 
Odays..., 
1 week,, 

4 days.., 

5 days..., 
A days... 

1 week . . 

6 days... 
10 days... 

2 days... 
1 week.. 

3 days... 
1 week.. 
5 days... 
3 days... 
5 days... 
1 week.. 
1 week.. 
1 week.. 
1 week.. 

1 week.. 
t days... 

2 days... 
2 weeks. 


Attend- 

ance. 


SO to 50 
40 
43 
&S0 
SOto loO 
125 
Bmall. 
730 


500 

32 

200 

70 

300 

20 

150 


1,200 

125 

700 

40 

240 

78 

300 

1,000 

200 

160 

840 



8HOBT-TERM SCHOOLS OF HOUSEKEEPING. 

Another type of popular home-economics teaching for nonma- 
triculated students is the short course,’’ or the short winter 
course’’ as it is sometimes called, in agricultural colleges because of 
ItAteUtipn to courses offe^ at season when farmers ma^ riad 
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ily attend. It is distinguished from the hoi^keepers’ conference,’’ 
‘^housewivt's’ week,” and “ week cour^,” in that the time' of instruc- 
tion is longer and the emphasis is upon consecutive lessons in labora- 
tory and classroom in a regulifr curriculum so arranged os to require 
full-time study from those attending through a definite period of 
time. It is thus a complete school meetTng at the college, though for 
a limited period. Its methods are study and instruction, rather thaa. 
address and inspiration as in the shorter conference. In 23 col- 
leges the length of the short school^ varies from 2 to 32 weeks, and ^ 
the median length of the course is 12 weeks. Several institutions 
offer instruction extending more than one season, and students are 
urged to return. This plan deserves emphasis; it offers a motive to 
continued study; it increases the w’orth of some of the >vork, e. g., 
in principles of nutrition, where 12 weeks of study provide oply a 
l>eginning. 

The aim of the short course at the University of Missouri^ insti-’ 
tuted in 1912, and seven weeks in length, has been staled, by Miss 
Stanley, director of the departnient of home economics, to be 
that of — 

Hupplyinp n type of training similar to that fumlehed young men In the short 
course In agriculture, 'WMth this end In view, we hjive selected from our regu-. 
la r course those subjects which bear most directly on' home life and have 
adupte<i them to the neetla of the short-course student These have been sup- 
^ plemeuted by courses In agriculture in which the women might be Interested, 

such as dairying, iwultry raising, and home gardening. 

. ■ « 

K 071808 State College opens a twp-term housekeepers’ course to 

provide special training in home making. Young women between 
18 and 21 are admitted upon presentation of the common-school or , 
high-school diploma, or upon passing examination in the usual school 
subjects. Y^oung worhen over 21 are admitted without examination. 

The following subjects are included in the housekeepers’ course: 
Cookery, 10 hours in first term and 12 hours in second term; sewing, 

10 hours; dressmaking, 8 hours; color and design, 6 hours; home 
nursing, 2 hours;’ floriculture, 3 hours. . 

Cornell University^ in its department of home economics, offers a 
curriculum of study for three months beginning in December, the 
winter course” There are no entrance examinations; the course 
is open to per^ns 18 years of age. “There is no limit of age above 
18, and the course has been attended both by young women and by 
some older women. Many of the latter, mature in experience, have 
brought much inspiration and help to the department.” The required 
V subjects in the winter course are : 

FooXi. — Fo<^ composltloD, food valuea, metboda of eelectlon, preparation, prlo- 
clplett of nutrition,* ^etetlcs, Care and feeding of children. Laboratory work la 
given for the application of prlnclplea and loclades practice in the preparation 
of food and la* nerving. 
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Bouaehold sanitation . — Sanitary condition of the house and site; conditions 
promoting health : proper care of the sick; and the relation of bacteriology to 
the household 

Household manaffement . — The family Income; the cost of living; household 
accounts ; problems of domestic service ; methods of housekeeping ; equipment ; 
marketing, 

Seif iap and drafUnQ. — Laboratory work, Instruction In sewing, and In cutting 
iiDd dttlng garments. ^ 

Art <n the home . — This course considers the development of more artistic 
home surroundings; the building, site, garden; the furnishing and decoration of 
the house; the selection of books and pictures. * 

Persons registered in the winter course in home economics have 
opportunity to enter the courses in dairying, poultry husbandry, 
gardening, and extension work. As opportunity is oflfered, short- 
term technical courses of special inferest to farm women will be 
added, such as canning and preserving, laundry management, dress- 
making, millinery. It is hoped. that, as these short technical courses 
are developed, many farm girls may find through them opportunity 
to 

the farm.’ 

activities in which w^omen are interested. 

Twelve scholarships for the winter-course students are provided 
by the New York State Grange, each $50 in cash, to be awarded to 
men and women who obtain the highest standard on competitive 
examination. 

List of short courses . — A list of the institutions giving short-tirm 
instruction, nearly all of them . State colleges and universities, is 
contained in Table 5. The list would be lengthened if there were 
included institutions giving practical classes in household arts which 
are not, however, organized as a school curriculum. 


engage m profitable enterprises .without the necessity of leaving 
a J In short, the departnjent hopes to aid in standardizing 


Table 5 . — College short-term schools of housekeeping. . 


NftmM of InstltuUoos. 


Oolotft<k> Acrtoaltonl Fort Collina 

fkihdm 8m CoUece for Women, Tellehesaee 

Untreralty of Ideho^ Moeoow 

Lombard CoLlin, Oekeburs, UL 

UnhrmfW of UitDoU. Urtiene 

Fnrduo Unlv«nlty> Lejiartte, Ind. 

lowB SlkUCoUit*, AuMT. 

Evibo AjpeoltmWl Menhettan... .......... 

Unttenity of MmiMaoUt Dtpuimuit of Afrioulture, St. PeuL.. .......... 

nnlwitcy of 

Ktvli(MBfoUCoUafa,New Bruswfok : 

OocnellUnfwilt^ 



NoRH DAm Afrkmlturel Calkin, Acri^turel Colle^, .................. 

Btat* NotibaIOnIi^ of Ohio Uidrer^r, Athens.. „ 

OhJehoniAJUtrlnatunlCollM, StUlwiils 

OiMoQ Afrkiuituiml CoUcfeTI^ltneQ 

' lylwiii BtAMCoUifi, 6Uto OoUi^ 

ite UntiranUy r Tblledsii^, Pe 

<r OdIkfA Qrottiiniod, B. O 

t l>AfeQtem*GoU|n. Bn»Uop 

uuvnltT olVimioat, Runlbctan 




Keglstm- 

tfon. 


24 


8 

H 

30 

8 

16 

{ 

'4 


A 

22 

3 

«3 

34 

170 

4 


7 

24 

13 

19 

13 

60 

13 


10 

40 

4 

150 

90 

% 

i 

m 

13 

10 

S3 

20 

10 

S 

u 

IS 

3 

fi 

A 

15 


4 ^ 
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HOME EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION TRAINS. 

Twenty-seven colleges report the use of railroad cars in extension 
teaching; in IT of these colleges the home-economics department 
participates ift the use of these demonstration cars, and 4 of the 
J remaining lOTiave done so occasionally. The home-economics depart- 
ments in the following institutions hav(^ regularly railroad 

demonstration cars: Colorado Agricultural College, Florida State 
College for Women, University of Idaho, Earlhsfin College (Earl- 
ham, Ind.), Iowa State College, State University of Kentucky, 
Michigan Agricultural Colleg#^ University of .Minnesota, Montana 
State College, State College of New Mexico, Cornell University, 
Agricultural College -of North Dakota, Oklahoma Agricultural Col- 
lege, Univerjity of Tennessee, University of Texas, State College of 
Washington. The character of these traveling exhibits is indicated 
by that of the Colorado Agricultural College. 

The Colorado Agricultural College in February, 1914, operated 
“ the Colorado dairy, silo, and forage crop demonstration train ” 
over the Santa Fe lines in Colorado in cooperation with the coloni- 
zation department of that road, a train of six cars and coaches, two 
of which offered provision for home economics. ^ 

One vestibuled coach was reserved for lecture work, and cooking 
demonstrations on “Variety in the preparation of cured meats and 
dairy products” were given by an instructor from the department' 
of home economics, -assiteted by a senior student. Preliminary to the 
cooking of cured meats a talk on “ Practical methods foV- curing 
meats on the farm ” was given by a member of the animal husbandry 
departm'ent. * 

One end-door baggage car was reserved for college exhibits, these 
exhibits representing the departments of home economics, animal 
husbandry, agronomy, and veterinary science. The space allowed 
for home-economics exhibits — feet — was in the main occupied by 
exhibit cases, each 48 inches long by 30 inches wide by 6 deep, and so 
mounted that the center of the case was on a level with the eye. The 
cases were stained bimwm, backed with br-awiv arras cloth, and closed 
with glass doors, and gave an attractive setting, despite the dust and 
smoke. 

The purpose of the exhibit, expressed in the sign making announce- 
ment of “Suggestions f r home improvement,” dealt in the main 
with improvement in house equipment, and the average Colorado 
ranch home was the standard in mind. There should have been 
included as primary essentials consideration of water supply, waste 
disposal, lighting and heating plants, and the ice plant; but the 
expense of models was prohibitive, and for. them topics suggestions 
were confined to. a bulletin-MSard announoetnent of descriptive litera- 
ture on the subjects named. 
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In large part the exhibit took the form of-models made to a scale. 
Each grouping of models and illustrative material was made as 
graphic as possible, and in the main telf-explanatory, so that the 
exhibit case might with brief announcement tell its own story. 
Overcrowding was avoided. Placards placed over the cases made 
simple, yet, in some instances, striking announcement. These plac- 
ards were uniform in size and style, showing a clear-cut, heavy- face 
gothic letter in black on white boards 

Following is a brief statement of the detail of the exhibit given 
as to case content : 

1. Wall finishes and trail coverings. — Models suggesting color nnrmony In 
walls, ceiling, and woodwork, nrrange<l In sets suggesting combinations suit- - 
able for living room, bedroom, and kitchen; nine models. 

2. Floor AnUhes and floor corcrinps.— NMne models. 

3. Ventilating devices and the metal tceaiher Four models. Placard 

gives three esi)eoialIy lmiM)rtnnt fresh-Mlr facts. 

4. You spend one-third of your life in bed. Ilave that bed rig^i. — {^ots forth 
In miniature the parts. that ufi to make a well-equipped bed. 

5. Desirable and possible equipment for c/canfny.— Included In this collec- 
tion are three models showing desirable types of work aprons. 

6. hints.— The most attractive of the articles Included lif this case 
Is a mimature laundry board cover of desirable typo. 

7. Miscellaneous tcortb^-ichilcs. — Uncoiiinum yet excellent devices and con- 
veniences for the kitchen work table, ^ 

8. The housewife's tool chest. — A placard within the case reads. “ Keep these 
In the house. Let the old man buy bis own,*’ The hncouthness of expression^ 
has been criticised, yet the sign forcibly calls attention to a need, and the use 
of the sign will be doiitimuHl. 

The two remaining cases show house dresses for the housewife and garn>ent8 
for the small child that are at once attractive, easily coustructed, and In- 
expensive. 

' A set of ofpen shelves, fully^ equipped, has its contents brought to the atten- 
tion by the placard — 


THE PANTRY SHELF 


\ 

^ A8 IT OFTEN IS. AS IT MAY BE. 

^ Models made to a scale shov^NThe ventilated and rat-propf cellar,” ”A 
homemade Ice box,” the Ifoning board that ” stands pat,” and a hinged table. 
The Hou^wlfe’s Ten-Dollar Library occupies a bookshelf. Printed lists 


giving titles, authors, publishers, and cost are avoilable for free distribution. 
* A bulletin board announces ” Things worth knowing about,” antt In Illustra- 
tion are shown bulletins that are available for distribution.'’ 


Mail boxes bearing the placard Write for further bformation” 
, kre distributed throughout the* train. The contents of these, to- 
gether with later correspondence and verbal reports, indicate that 
5ie demonstration train is creating interest wherever it goes, 

' It should, be added that the exhibit; (fescribeid above constituted a 
part oi the larger one representing ^e college at the stock dhow ''in 

■ . V , ■ ' ' ' 
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Denver late in ^nuary. Similar displays, but on a smaller scale, 

^ found a welcome place at county fairs during August and September. 

EXTENSION TEACHING MOVABLE SCHOOLS OF*' HOUSEHOLD AET8. 

Tw'enty ^lieges report as one form of extension work “ movable 
schools^ of household arts,” i. e., instruction of a consecutive organized 
form, ex lending thi*ough a week or more, given by regular instructors 
of the college at various points distant from the institution. Such 
schools Hi'^ usually plaijned by a local committee or permanent or- 
ganizuti(tn, jj^^h provides for a meeting ‘place, collects the fees 
vmich ure^^^By merely nominal or cover only expenses of mate- 
rials, cana^^Bfor students, and rnnke^ other necessary local arranije* 
ments. 

The schools are planned in a series, so that the one, two, or more 
instructoi*s go from the completion of one school to the beginning of 
the next. Such movable^schools have been organized by the follow- 
ing institutions: State Universities of Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, and, Texas (beginning 1914); 
Purdue University and Cornell University; the State Colleges -of 
^ Colorado, Kansas, Florida, Massachusetts, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Washington; also by Lombard College, 
Galesburg, 111. The United, States Department' of Agriculture has 
published two outlines of instruction for movable and correspondence 
schools. (Cereals, Experiment Station Bulletin, 200; Vegetable 
Foods, Experiment Station Bulletin, 245.) The following descrip- 
tion of the movable schools of the University of Illinois illustrates 
their methods: 

The VtUvemitv of Illinois through Its department of household science, main- 
tflins movable schools of domestic science by sending out Instructors for a week 
at n time to various communities, to pass at the end of the week to n similar 
school In another town. Two 'types of schools are organized, those with one 
Instructor, In which spoclnl attention Is given to food work, and those with two 
, Instructors In which a wider program, Including^ household management and 
clothing, as well ns food, is provided, 

-^I'he weekly program lu the one-teacher school provides for five afternoon 
^ sessions each tw^o hours In length. TJjpre Is an Introductory mating demoted 
to "better living conditions/' and this Is followed on four successive days with 
/ the following topics: Food requirements of the body, with a demonstration of 
protein fqpds, milk, eggs, cheese ; protein and fat In the diet, with a demonstra- 
^ tlon of meats, fats; carbobydrAtes In the diet, with^'demonfltratlon of starchy 
vegetable and bread ; and fruits and green vegetables. 

The twp-instructor sq^l proVld^e^ a girls’ class as well as that for houBe- 
keepers: its sessions begin Monday afternoon, and then occur both morning and * 
afternoon from Tuesday till Friday. The general* sessions provide the folfow- * 
log topics: Meaning of household, sdence to the housekeeper f food problems: 

. foods containing nitrogen; protein and fat' In" the diet; carbohydrates In Hie 
diet; «water and mlnq|ral matter; demenstratlons with eggs, cheese, meats, 
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Btarches, fruits, and green vegeuiblea^ lectures on the house and its apptdnt- 
ments, bedrooms and living rooms, kitchen, and household conveniences, house- 
hold sanltatrou. better living conditions, and the seiwnlon and care of clothing. 

The Bpeclnl classes for girls Is given lessons In footls. Including i>rotbln foods, 
milk, eggs, cn.^tnrd, junket, and creuuietl eggs, uses of tough and trader meat, 
starchy vegetables and breads, and preparation of fruits. 

The movable school Is arranged through some local organization which imys 
the traveling expenses of Instructors, the hotel expense, and materials for 
class use, which last costs from $U) to $15 iu cot »k cry classes. Tlie h>cal organ- 
ization is asked to provide equl[mient. Including gas or gasoline stoves witi> 
oven, refrigerator, cupboard, tables, dlalip*'titf^. teakettles, bread 1 ton rds, filides. 

And dishes for serving, dishcloths and towels wdth rack, and Itlackhoard. They 
also provide a ball, with water supitly, a woman for dlabwashlug, and arrange 
with the local store for foo<l materia Is. 

COLLEGE EXTENSION LECTURE SERVICE. 

Forty-nine colleges and universities report that members of their 
staffs lecture before farmers’ institutes on topics concerned ^vith the 
home, and 22- report that such services are regularly undertaken; 

\ 23 colleges report similar lectures given before the granges; fanners’ 
unions, and other voluntary rural organizations; while 58 rejmrt. 
addresses on household subjects before women’s clubs. The movable 
schools referred' to above (p. 91), which provide continuous instruc- 
tion by a college teacher in various coinmunitie^s are, of course, 
another type of extension lecture work. -The extension lectures of 
the Massaclujsetts Agricultural College, Amherst, are a good example 
of lecture activity. 

This college offers to arrange for individual lectures or scries of 
lectures on various subjects at points throughout the State. These 
lectures are available “to all kinds of ag^uhural organizations, 

, granges, farmers’ clubs, boards trade, women’s clubs, Young Men’s 
Christian Assoejations, church clubs, schools, and others which are 
interested in probleiAs pertaining to agriculture and country life.” 
Miss Laura Comstock, extension professor of home economics, gives 
on this basis the following lectures on home economies: Friends of 
the household; Labor-saving devices; Pests of the household; Some 
essentials of righf living; The art of jelly-piaking; The value of bud- 
get making and account keeping to the housekeeper; Value of home 
economics in rural schools; What our food contains; Women’s work in 
the community ; Furnishing of the house ; Sanitation in the home ; 

The relation of right nutrijioj to general welfare; The liuman boily 
and health, ^n economics and sociology lectures are offered ofln “ The 
problems of the modem fmnily,” and “ Eugenics of marriage, 
mating for race improvement” Among the lectures with a lan- 
tern” sertt out in typewritten form with accompanying lantern ^ 


slides is one on “ Home and school-ground decoration.” 
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IWULAR BULLETINS FOR THE HOMEMAKER, 

Twelve colleges report the regular publicatior; of popular bulle^iD's ' 
on the household for the benefit of the homemaker; and in several 
other colleges there are plans for siich publi'cutions or there have 
been occasional publications of this character. The colleges pub- 
lishing such bulletins are: Colorado Agrk^ultural College (Fort Col- 
lins), University of Illinois (Urbana), Purdue University (La Fay- * 
ette, ind.), l iiiversity of Idaho, (Moscow), Iowa State College 
(Ames), L iiiversity of Maine (Orono), I'nivcrsity of Minnesota (St. 
Paul), L niversity of Missouri (Columbia), Cornell University 
(Ithaca, N. ^ .), ScIkk)1 of Piactical Arts of Teachers College (New 
^ ork City), Agricultural College North Dakota (Agricultural 
Cqllege). Ohio I nivbrsity (Columbus), Oklahoma Agricultural Col- 
lege (Stillwater), Oregon Agricultural College (Corvallis), and 
University of Texas (Austin). Other institutions have plans for such 
publiciTfcions. xV^list of these publications is given in the bibliog- 
raphy (Part IV of this report, Bulletin, 1914 , No. 39 ). 

The influence of such a system of popular bulletins on 
ing topics may be inferi-cd from the fact that editions of 30,000 to 
50,000 have been circulated by the State College of Oklahoma, the 
Lhiiversity of Minnesota, and Cornell University, and that the Cornell 
reading course for the farm home now includes about 30 titles on 
\foo(I, clothing, honsingr and house\york in its various divisions, and 
even the cultural and personal life as expressed in such subjects 
as “ reading in the home and ‘‘ the Christmas festival.'’ 

One restriction on the usefulness of the bulletins published' by 
State institutions has been that, as State documents, they are gen- 
erally limited in circulation to the State issuing them. A succ'essful ' 
bulletin is soon known and desire(\mtside the State of issue, and 
this limit on its usefulness is unfortuime. On the other hand. State 
competition has probably assisted in developing these admirable * 
.series, of buljgtins, and doubtless a method of permitting re{>rints 
in other States will be possible. There is already obvious need of 
a national clearing house for this soil of household bulletin, just as 
the Office of.Experiment Stations in the United States Department 
of Agriculture serves for the publications of the State agricultural 
experiment stations. 

Another type of college publication is the periodical-annoimcement 
bulletin sent out by many of the State institutions, sucli as the Col- 
lege Courier, of the New Mexico College of Agriculture, and the 
Announcer, of the New York College of Agriculture* These papers 
are sent free to residents of the State and are of considerable help 
in the efforts to extend home-economics teaching)* by securing its % 
introduction into public schools, by advancing extension teaching, 
and by creating interest in resident study at the colleges. 
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The Home Training Bulletins, by Prof. McReever, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, illustrate the possibilities for wide distribution 
,of information in leaflet form via extension agencies. These bul- 
letins cover a number of practical topics i^ a practical way — the 
cigarette-smoking boy; the money relations of young people; choice 
of a vocation ; training the gir^to help in the home ; and other 
matters which ^should be the subject of home training. 

Banks have purchased Prof. McKeever’s bulletins on Thrift, to 
^ucate their depositoi*s; and social -.betterment organizations and 
schools have aided in a widespread circulation of other of the bulle- 
tins. The bullciins are intended especially to guide parents in the 
training of children; they form valuable material for women’s dubs 
and similar organizations. (See bibliography, Part IV, of this 
report, Bulletin, 1911, No. 39. . . ' 

CORKEaPONDEXCE INSTRUCTION BY dOLLEOES. 

Eleven institutions — Cornell University, Chicago University, 
Kansas Agricultural College, University of Maine, Oregon Agricul- 
tural ^College, University of W'ashington, University of Missouri, 
Pennsylvania State College, Univei*sity of TeXlis, University of 
Wistlonsin, .College of Hawaii — report correspondence instruction in 
home economics. Such Correspondence instruction is to be distin- 
guished in method from the mere issuing of bulletins by the provi- 
sion, in addition to the printed page or lesson, of an oi)portunity 
or requirement that the reader submit written lessons to the college 
foi^criticism, suggestions, and further directions as to study or prac- 
tical procedure. Within such a form of teaching it is possible natu- 
rally to do work of varying educational value.. In some ca.ses, the 
lesson papers which accompany the bulletins set simple questions 
for the reader to answer, and endeavor to draw out her experience, 
asking that comments, questions, aUd problems be sent in to the col- 
lege. Thus the New York State College of Agriculture at Cowiell 
University has 22,000 persons in it5 housewives’ reading course to 
vylioni the study bulletins with their accompanying schedul^of ques- 
tions are sent, though naturally personal correspondence is egtered 
upon by ,dnly a fraction of them. 

Soon after the Cornell reading course for. farmers’ wives had been 
established requests came to fho college for the organization of \^n\ 
clubs, which might follow the reading-ctfurse lessons. Thb depart- 
ment of home economics prepared a study-club Gulletin,' giving 
typical pro^ams, a constitution, and suggestions for organization! 
According to the plan, neighborhood clubs are organized, sometimes 
of women alone, sometime^ with men also as members.' Domestic 
Bubjec^ are considered,* a social hour is part of the program, and 
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refreshments are often served. In some in'tances the clubs have 
become neighborhood improvement organizations, providing plans 
for various improvements. The club at Ballston SpapN. Y., raised 
money for the burIdingof>-diall, which has become the community 
center. Over 60 clubs^ve been organized in various parts of the 
State. 

The University of Texas reports six persons taking correspond^co 
credit courses in home economics and annomces the beginnin/of a 
series of popular bulletins for the housewife. 

The Lnirersity of Chicago offtrs in its correspondence study de- 
partment opportunity to persons not in residence at the university 
to pursue a number of courses related to the home, and thereby re- 
ceive university credit toward degrees. This department is e.tpected 
to aid teachers, pei'Sons who wish to do part of their college study 
in nonresidtence (the rules of the univei'sity' permit candidates for 
t)ie bachelors degree to take one-half their courses while not in 
residence), and “parents uncertain how to deal wisely with their 
children.” First aid to homemakei-s in various other fields is also 
afforded, and a registration of 90 correspondence students in house- 
hold administration is reported by the university. The unit of study 
IS the major course^ the equivalent of 60 recitation periods in resi'- 
dence; fees are set at $16 per major coui-sc,.uml $8 for each minor 
course (one-half a major course). Three major courses in the de- 
partment of household administration, including house sanitafion' 
food and dietaries, and administration of the hous^, ane given irfv 
correspondence by Prof. Talbot; and major cour.ses in the school of^V 
education of the university are given as follows: Design, decoration 
and furnishing of the house, apidication of heat to food materials 
(two major cour.ses), the chemistry of foods, and the teaching of 
home economics. For the latter course, a prere<|uisito iS'set of one 
year of technical (raining in 'home economics. 

. COLLEGE AS A IIUREAU OF IIOL’SEHOU) INFORMATION. 

NineaHJii colleges report that their homo-econoniics department 
serves in effect as n .bureau of information for answering inquiries 
of liousekeepers, and the department in every State college or uni- 
vei-sity, it maj* be assumed, performs something of this service. It 
has developed naturally enough through the relation of such an in- 
stitution to its constituency. 

The housewife is now beginning to benefit from this, relationship 
which has been alTeatdy developed to such an extent 'in agricultural 
teaching. This “W^isconsin idea” and the “Amherst movement” 

(so named from the Massachusetts Agricultitral College, at*Amherst, 
Mass.) — the plan to make’ the State institution a' consulting center 
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for exact knowledge — is beginning therefore to be applied as r^ards 
matters of home concern. In time this consulting service will be, 
organSed in locil bureaus of household information in towns and 
cities, and*rural districts, all ^^ated to a central office at the State 
college or \miversity, thus making available for each home manager 
on call or by correspondence or telephone, reliable information upon 
her vital problems. * The Indiana law providing for county agri- 
cultural agents, charged with responsibility for the improvement of 
domestic-science teaching, girls’ club work, etc,, to act under the 
direction of Sfate College of Agriculture at Purdue University, is 
a noteworthy step. The provision of expert women agents to act 
with the agricultural agent ^ would be the next logical step, and this 
has already been proposed. . 


** MISCELLANEOUS HOME-ECONOMICS EXTENSION WORK OF COLLEGES. 


The college home-economics departments have, especially in the 
State colleges and universities, endeavored to serve a wider public 
by affiliated Enterprises of a social -service charracter intended to for- 
ward a better home making. The lirt of the^ undertakings is sug- 
$ gestive: Tomato and canning clubs, wnich particularly in the South 
have had aid from the ^colleges, and in certain States leadership' 
from the director of home economics in the State college; the boys’ 
-and girls’ clubs 'linder the direction of the State colleges of New 
Mexico and Oklahoma; the girls’ home-economics clubs of Kansas; 
girls’ contest clubs of Idaho; and the rural progress clubs of New 
York State — all under the direction of State colleges and universities. 
•Exhibits at State and local fairs have been undertaken by institutions 
like Cornell and the University of Texas. Institutions located in 
cities have utilized as a practice field for intending teachers the 
home-betterment work in settlements, as Lewis Institute, Chicago, and 
Teachers College, New York. Several colleges provide special classes 
of a practical nature for nonmatriculated students from the local 
community, largely home women who wish to study home economics 
for home use, as notably at Teachers College (New York) and Sim- 
mons College (Bo^n); others offer special classes for “teachers, as 
at Simmons College, land probably nearly or quite all send speakers 
* to teacher*’ institutes and educational rallies. In the agricultural 
colleges much attention is naturalfy paid, to rural school problems; 
so practice’ teaching and demonstrations are given in rural schools 
' (Cornell, University of Missouri, West Virginia University, New 
Mexico Agricultural College). One‘ State college, that of Rhode 
Island, has given extension courses in a near-by university, Brown, 
at Providence; and t h^e., University of Tennessee has furnished a 
< |]tablieffied course of study and instructors^ in domestic science for 

‘ 8«« P«rt II of this report, Ballotk, 1S14, No. 87, p. t59. ^ 
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the summer teachers^ institutes under the State superintendent of 
public instruction^ Colleges on private foundation recognize the 
obligation, or opportunity at least, in extension education for home 
betterment ; so Milwaukee-Do\vner College holds demonstrations and 
exhibitions in home economics; and many other institutions give 
public lectures or provide housekeepers' conferences. The colleges 
have naturally aided in the introduction of household arts into the 
public schools; the home-economics department of one State uni-* 
versity at least recognizing this propaganda as one of its important 
purposes, while others, as the University of Illinois and Louisiana 
State University, cooperate in the supervision of household science 
in the schools, the former in the high schools of the State and the 
latter in the public elementary sch(k>ls, through an “ inspector of 
hon$ehold science’' and “supervisor of home economics,” respec- 
tively. 

The State AgncMltural College has developed a well- 

rounded system of extension education in home economics which may 
be cited as an example. It includes women’s auxiliary as^iations 
t-onnected with the farmers’ institutes, extension service to the wo- 
n\en’s clubs of the State in the field of home economics, movable 
schools in cooking and sewing, home-economics clubs for girls and / 
young men, in addition to short courses and other work given at the 
college for those who are not matriciilating for the degree. ^ \ 

The women’s auxiliaries of the farmers’ institutes hold monthly 
meetings, wuth programs sent out from the college. 'Jbjey are at- 
tempting to bring the women of the country together to cmisider 
home problems and other matters of interest to them. . Suggestive 4k 
programs are sent out from the college for the meetings of the Wo- 
men’s auxiliaries. A typical program is that oh house cleaning, with 
the following topics: 

Roll call. Little helpful blnta on house cleaninfc. 

Papers; The care and cleaniuK of wnllafThe i>roi»er treatment of finora; Ways 
of renovatlnff furniture; The Importance of the cellar In the bouse. 

Discussion ; The best way to clean the house. 

Rome bouse-cleanfUK problenuL 

1. Some modern belim. * 

^ 2. Advantages of one room at a time. y 

3. Feedlnjf the family dut%g the house clsaping. 

4. Rugs or carpets— which? 

The extension department has'dra^Ai up a very'comprehensiTe pro- 
^m of meetings fof women’s clubs, providing suggestions of papers, 
dScussions, round tables, etc,, on each of the following topics : 

Heading matter In the home; Indastrtal training the young; ^odetn 
graded school system ; Phases of womanhood \ The home nurse; Honstbold con- 
veniences; Beauty in home;- Modem high schools; Science In* the hooM^ld; 
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CannlbB and preaerving; Nelgbborliood Improveineat ; The eeatlietlc influence of 
our countT7 npon our homes; Household accounts; Vegetables; Women, the 
spenders ; The relotion of women to civic offnlra ; Food and food values ; Bread ; 
The modem home ; Fruit : Children and their well-being ; The kitchen os o work- 
shop; Meat and other protein foods; Textiles and clothing. 

The movable schools in cooking and sewing are organized' in any 
community where at least 24 persons not under 15 year^ of age form 
a group and request the organization of a class. Each school begins 
Monday afternoon at 1.30 and closes Saturday at noon, with regular 
nrtJhiing and afternoon sessions, providing five lessons in cooking 
and five lessons in sewing. At 4 o’clock each afternoon there is an 
open conference, to which all women are invited, and one public even- 
ing meeting is arranged- if the local •commitUe desires. A daily 
demonstration will also l>e given at the high school if desired. Eacji 
member of the movable school pays in advance a fee of $1 tind agrees 
to the assessment of 50 cents for supplies. The only additional ex-. 
,pense.to the community is the entertainment of the two teachers for 
the week and a nominal fee of $5 to meet in part their traveling 
expenses. Movable schools are also conducted in agricultural sub- 
jects. 'Printed le^ssons are furnished for the movable school. 

The college also furni^es correspondence courses in cooking and 
sewing for those who desire such instruction. A nominal fee, less 
than the actual* cost of examining papers, is charged- 

Cornell Unvveraity^ well illustrates the possibilities of r^yvice by a 
Stale institution in extending education for the home; for the year 
ending October, 1912, the home economics department sent members 
of its staff to ^163 meetings away from the college, where they deliv- 
ered 237 addresses; 25 demonstrations were given; 1,987 letters 
connected with extension services were written; there were 20,000 
enrolled* in the Cornell reading *course for tl\p farm- home; and 66 
local Cornell study clubs were working in neighborhood groups with 
the lessons sent out from Cornell. 

Sktion 6. UNIVERSITY GRADUATE STUDY IN HOME ECONOMICS. 

It is now possible to take the degree of master of arts in 20 
American colleges and universities by special graduate study in 
departments of household science and home economics; and in nt 
least one university, Chicago, it is possible to become a candidate for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in a department of household ad- 
ministration. It is thus fair to say that graduate ^udy upon the fir^ 
level, that of the master’s degree, is now pretty generally established 
or about to be established in American institutions. Registration 
<m the second level, for the doctorate, on the part of tliose interested 
in home economics, may be undertaken in the science departments 
of many universities; on appljeciable number of persons interested' in 
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home economics have thus become candidates for the doctor’s degree 
in these related fields. Another and significant measure of higher 
scholastic standards is the increasing n^upbcr of college instructors in 
home-economics fields who hold the doctor’s degree. The situation 
as to study for the master’s degree and the doctor’s degree will be 
stated in turn. 

TKe TTia^ter^s dcgvce in home ecoTiomics: Twenty colleges and uni- 
versities, stated, in response to an inquiry, that they provide, or are 
prepared to provide, graduate instruction in home economics lead- 
ing to the degree of master of arts or master of science. The Ust, 
with the degree offered, is as follows: 

Chicago t niversity, Chicago. UK. A. M„ M. S. : Cornell riiiverslty. Ithnca, 
N. Y.. A. m;. M. S. ; Florida Stnte College. Tallahassee. Fla.. M. S. ; Unh'eraity 
of Illinois. Urbuna, UK, A. M., M. S. ; Knnsns State Agrlcultnral College, Man- 
hattan. Kana. M. S. ; Michigan Agricultural CtUlege. Lansing, Mich., M. S. ; 
rnfvenslty of Minnesota, St. Paul. Minn.. M. S.; University of Mlsaouri’, Colum- 
bia. Mo., A. M. : Montmin State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Bozeman, Mont.. M. University of North Dakota. Grand Forks. N. Dak.. 
A. M.. M. S.; Ohio State University. Columbns, Ohio. M. S.; Ofegon Agricul- 
tural College. Corvallis, Oreg.. M. S.; Pennsylvania State College. Stnte Col- 
lege. Pa.. M. S.: Purdue University. Lafayette. Ind.. M. S. : Rhode Island State 
♦ College, Kingston. H. I.. M. S.;^ Simmons College. Boston. Mass., M. S. ; 
Teachers Colley, Columbia University. New York, N. Y., A. M. ; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, ^t.. A. M.; University of Wisconsin. Madison. Wis 
A. M.. M. S. 

The University of AVasl^gton, Seattle, Wash., plans to develop 
graduate work. Other ij^tutinns offer the master’s degree for 
scientific study in fields ^hted to the home, as in economics, chem- 
istry, physiology, bacteriology, economi^, and sociology, and thus 
have dpuhtles# provided graduate opportunities for some persons 
interested in home economics. 

Of these 20 institutions giving the master’s degree, 9 are either 
independent S^ate %grictiltural colleges or are agricultural divisions 
of State universities; 5 institutions offer both the master of arts and 
the master of science degrees; 11 offer the master of science degree; 
and 3 the master of arts degree alone. . • ^ ' 

The granting of 27 master’s degrees is reported. Of these, 17 
are granted by 3 institutions— 3 by Chicago University, 10 by 
Teachers College in 1913, and •» candidates are reported for the ' 
University of Minnesota for 1914. The othfer master’s degr^ 
reported (for 1913, unless otherwise stated) were as follows: Florida 
State College, 1 ; University of Illinois, 1 ; Kansas<,State College, 1 
(1914); University of Missouri, 1; Ohio State University, 4 (to 
1913) ; Purdue University, 1 ; University of Vermont,. 1 in 1911. 

A statement furnished as to the graduate courses offered for the 
masters degree by colle^ departments of home economics showed 
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the following subjects : Household administration, house sanitation, 
legal * * ^d economic position of women, household ' chemistry, bac- 
teriology, physiological chemistry, nutrition, laboratory meth^s in 
nutrition, investigation in nutrition, food supplies and dietaries, 
househojd administration, dietetics^ experimental cookery, sanitary 
chemistry, household arts education, foods and cookery, institution 
management, humanics, and in addition courses described by the 
generic terms home economics, household economics, domestic science, 
and seminars, , ^ | 

In addition to these offerings of the master’s degree in home 
economics, all colleges and universities offering graduate study pro- 
vide in their science departments opportunities for studfents inter- 
ested in home economics. Thus, Wellesley College offers a graduate 
chemistry course in “ Problems of food analysis,” 

The degree of doctor of philosophy in home economics , — Chicago 
University in 1906 conferred a doctor’s degree with registration 
in its department of household administration for a thesis on the 
digestibility of starch as affected by cooking,^ Tlfis is the first 
instance of graduate study in home economics upon the second level, 
that of the doctorate in an American university. Many universities, 
of course, provide opportunities for graduate work in the natural and 
^ial sciences upon jjroblenis which belong in the home economics 
field through registration in other departments, such as chemistry, 
physiological chemistry, biology, bacteriology, education, economics, 
and sociology. It is difficult to make a complete list of opportunities 
of this kind for advanced graduate study, but some of the institu- 
tions which seem particularly available at present are os follows: 

Uolveralty of California, Berkeley, Gal.: Among other departments, those of 
economics and physiological chemistry. 

Tale ynlverslty, New Haven, Conn. : Departments of physiology, phyalologieul 
chemistry, and bacteriology and hygiene.* • 

Chicago University, Chicago, III. : Primary registration for Uie doctor's degree 
may be made in the department of liousehold administration, or a minor may 
be taken %n household administration and a major In another departmeQt; In 
sucluan arrangement the departments of chemlstiy, education, hysflene nucl 
bacteriology, political economy, and sociology are especially avallnble. 

University of Illinois, Urbans, 111. : A minor for the doctor's degree may be 
Jaken In the 'department of household science ; for the major, the departments 
of bacteriology, chemlgtry, physiological chemistry,^ economics^ education, and 
^ology, among others, are available. 

*8m ** IBgavtlMllty of starches of dtffereat aorta as affected by cooking," &dna D. Day, 
United States Department of Agrtcultnre. 

* It Is teterestlng to note that doctorates have been conferred upon persons now serv- 

ing U coUagS tsachftrs of home economics with thesis subjects as follows : ** NntrUIon 
iDvcsUgatioas on carboljLydrateB of lichens, alga, and related, sohstances " ; **Tbe pro- 
teolytic enaymM in certain plants " ; '* The occnrrence of purine eniymes In th« tlsnies 
df tbs Invtttsbratss and lower vertebrates " | **Fat transporUtton and metabollsih 
studies with the aid of soluble dye " ; Feeding experiments with mico," * 
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L'liiverslty of Minnesota. St. Paul. Minn : A major has been sngReated In bio- ' 
logical science and physiological ciiemlstty under the medical school, with a 
minor In home economics. Including nutrition and dietetics; graduate work Is 
also available In sociology, economics, education, and other departments. 

University of Missouri, Columbia. Mo.: The departments of bacteriology, 
chemistry, economics, education, pbysfology, and sociology provide special oppor- 
tunities for graduate atudy for the doctorate. 

University of Nebraska, Iducolu. Nebr. : Among others, the department of 
sociology. 

Colambla University. New York, X. Y. : ^V^ajor" registration may be mode In 
education, or food chemistry, or physiological chemistry, which are constituent 
departments In the household arts departments of Teachers College, and a minor 
may be taken In these departmei^s or In household administration and eco- 
nomics; other university departments especially available for major or minor 
study are chemistry, economics, sociology, and social economics, 

Cornell I'nlverslty. Ithaca, X. Y. : Departments of chemistry, physiological 
chemistry, bacteriology, and economics. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. Pa. ; Departments of biology, cliemlstry, and 
economics. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. WIs. ; A minor for the doctorate may be 
taken In home economics; the major in the deimrtments of chemistry, physio- 
logical chemistry, Including agricultural chemistry with nutritional* Investiga- 
tions, bacteriology, economics, education, entomology, and sociology. 

It seems certain that the next few years will see the development 
of advanced laboratory and field research courses in American uni- 
versities for the training of college teachers and scientific workers in 
home economics. With over 250 colleges already teaching home 
economics and the standard favoring college teachers with the doc- 
tor's degree already making itself felt, such training must very 
evidently be provided. If the proposal t 9 establish experimental 
work in home economics in the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions ^ is approved, this will afford another demand. Experts trained 
to original investtgatioR in the subjects of food, clothing, shelter, and 
management have still wider fields in social, philanthropic, and 
municipal sendee, in institution management, Government bureaus, 
and even in industrial and commercial undertakings. ^ 

SECTION 7. INSTRUCTION RELATED TO THE HOME IN WOMEN'S 

COLLEGES. 

Many of the colleges for women that have not yet established de- 
partments or even courses in ‘‘home economics,” nevertheless do 
offer applied-science coursed which find their application iii the 
household. There are many instances also in these institutions of vo- 
cational courses in fields other than the household, and the inference 
seems justified that if a* college for women finds it possible to give 
courses in preparation for teaching, or the musical professiem, or 
for civic and philanthropic work, which a few graduates may fob 


' See Part It of thU report. Ballctlo. 1014, No. 87. pp, 179. 182. 
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low, by 60 much the more might it offer courses m applied chemistry, 
economics, or sociology, which have reference to the common experi- 
ence of most men and women— life in the family group. Matthew 
Vassar evidently had this type of course in mind when in 1861 he 
included in his sugges|»d course of study for the projected Vassar 
College : 

Anatomy, physlolo^, and hyfrlene with practical reference td the laws of the 
health of the sex ; • * * moral science, particularly as bearing on the filial, 
conjugal, and parental relations; • ♦ • domestic economy, practically 

tanght, so far as is poeaible, In order to prepare the graduates readily to become 
fiklllful housekeepers. 

The catalogues of nine women's colleges were examined with re- 
gard to courses of vocational significance. 

In one cose, that of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa,, a gradu- 
ate professional school of education has been established, A pro- 
fessional school of household administration might with equal ap- 
propriateness be organized in connection with a w^oman’s college, thus 
proceeding in the direction of a diversified professional education 
for wom^n upon the collegiate level, just as the engineering and 
other professional schools for men have developed in the last 50 
years about the original colleges for men. 

Barnard College, Columbia University, New York City, offers in 
economics and social science applied courses on “ women in industry.'’’ 
and “ problems in public health and standards of living”; in physical 
education, a course in “hygiene, physiology, and public health prob- 
lems”; and in zoology a course in “vital relations of the human or- 
ganism”; and Barnard undergraduates are allowed to elect in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, certain of its courses jn edu- 
cation, but not the courses in household arts in the collegiate school 
of practical arts of Teachers College, Columbia University. Gradu- ' 
ates of Barnard College, however, may find in this school of practical 
arts a univeasity school of household technology offering both under- 
graduate and graduate courses leading to household, institutional, 
and commercial vocations related to the home. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., offers two courses in the de- 
partment of physiology and hygiene, with related physical training; 
a course in philanthropy in the department of" economics and soci- 
ology; a course in the history and principles of education; and two 
courses in art criticism. The logic that makes a place for prepara- 
tipn for teaching and for social service demands parallel oiTportuhities 
for training in woman’s more caramon vocation, that of 
making. 

Mt Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass,, offers the following 
applied courses: In botany, “plant culture and laifdscape garden- 
ing”; in chemistry^" foods”; in econoihics and sociology, “charities 
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and corrections,’ ‘‘American cities”; in education, some 13 courses, 
.in one of which observation work in the public schools is provided; 
in hygfene and physical training, a course in “hygiene and sanita- 
tion,” including municipal sanitation with a consideration of food- 
stuffs, infectious diseases, etc.; in music, 11 courses in theory and 12 
courses in, practice, of which 8 hours of j)ractical music may be 
credited toward a degi'ee, provided theoretical work is taken in ad- 
dition. The remarkable development of 23 clTurses in music and 13 
in education suggests interesting possibilities when the home, as well 
as the school and technique and appreciation in music, is recognized 
in professional education. 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., with instruction identical 
with -that in Harvard T'^niversity, offers courses with vocational 
significance as follows: Three in public spe, .dng; one in modem 
municipal government; in social ethics, five courses, in which the 
problems of poor relief, the family, temperance, and the labor ques- 
tion, the moral responsibilities of the moilem state, social alheliora- 
tion in Europe, and rural social development are treated; in educa- 
tion, two courses for Minder graduates and four for graduate students; 
in fine arts one for undergraduates and four for graduates; in 
music, four courses for undergraduates and one for graduates. The 
offering of instruction related to the home in the department of 
social ethics indicates" what might be done in the way of education 
for the home were well-considered applied science courses organized 
in the several departments of economics, sociology, chemistry, 
biology, etc. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass., offers the follow ing Applied 
courses: In education, six courses, in two of which there is oppor- 
tunity for school visiting; in economics and sociology, courses in 
charities and corrections and in present social problems dealing wdth 
conditions affecting the w^elfar^ of the lal>oring class, with housing, 
iminigratioq, and social insurance; in elocution, 11 couises; in music, 
11 theoretical courses and 8 practical courses, credit in which is 
allowed within the minimum of hours, provided the practice work 
is sufficiently advanced, and is accomplished by theoretical work for 
one year. Not more than tw o hours of practical work each year may 
be counted within the minimum of hours; in art, four practical 
courses, which when combined with historical and theoretical courses 
are credited as in music; in chemistry lectures on the application of 
chemical facts to common life, also a course in sanitary chemistry 
with reference to public health, including analysis of air, water, and 
food, chemistry of microorganisms; in botany, courses* in bacte- 
riology and other phases of microbiology in relation to health and 
other public interests, and in horticulture, advanced horticulture 
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and landscape gardening (see p. 106) ; in physical trailing, 10 
courses, which do not count in the record of hours. 

The extensive offering in elocution, music, and art is doubtless 
based on the exclusively cultural view of women’s education, but 
such in^ruction has a vocational significance; the work in educa- 
tion has, of course, the direct vocational end point — a parallel 
department of hpusehold administration in a women s college would 
seem to have equal justification, and would certainly li^ve an eq^jal, if 
- not wider, practical bearing with the student body. 

" Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., offei^ the following applied 
courses: In economics and sociology, a course on charities and cor- 
rections; in chemistry, cour^ in ^'physiological chemistry,” witli 
special reference' to food materials, food analysis, quality of foods, 
and adulterants^ and “application of chemistry to food and sani- 
tation,” which is intended to give “a basis for intelligent constdera- 
tion of the chemical asj>ect of problems involved in public and pri- 
vate hygiene, jBspecially valuable for those interested in sociology and 
wiping to equip themselves for public service.’’ In physiology and 
hygiene, in addition to freshman lectures and a course in human 
physiology, there is a course in municipal and house sanitation, open 
to juniors and seniors, which “deals with the principles of modern 
sanitation, and comprises such subjects as water supply, -sewage and 
garbage disposal, construction of habitations, and the hygiene of 
transmissible diseases.” These beginnings in applied courses sug- 
gest the possibilities of instruction related to the home when the 
ideas of Matthew Vassar are fully carried out. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., offers the following applied 
.courses:* In chemistry, air, water, food analysis; in economics and 
sociolo^, a coflrse in social economics presentirig a study of de- 
pendent, defective, and dsjlinquent classes, with visits to designated 
institutions; a seqond course in social economics, treating such nor- 
mal social needs os housing, sanitation, education, and recreation, 
using the^orth End Settlement 1100*^6 of Boston for observation; 
and a course in “ the economics of consumption,” dealing with the 
theoretical and practical asi)ects of the use of wealth, in which ‘^somc 
or all of the follow ing topics tvill be discussed : The division of pub- 
lic and private incomes between use us capital and use for immediate 
consumption (functions and limits of saving), ‘ Engel’s Laws, ’stand- 
ards qf living, w^orkingmen’s budgets and the minimum wage, Veb- 
len’s theorjr of conspicuous consumption, the role and social limits 
of luxury, final utiKty, and its relation to expenditure* The func- 
tion of women in directing household expenditure will be considered 
throughoqt.^^ ^ In education, four courses are offered, with an oppor- 
tunity in, one for ot^rvation of high-school work, and a require- 
ment of a systematic practice teaching in the high school : in elocu- 
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tjon, thrw courses; in hygiene and physical education, 20 courses, ‘ 
prescribed for the two years’ course, leading to the certificate of the 
department, which is especially designed for the training of teachers 
of hygiene and phpical education ; in music, theoretical courses and 
also practical music, including instrumental and vocal, with credits 
toward the A. B. degree restricted to applied harmony, history, and 
epunterpoint, although a certificate of the department of music is 
given which requires practical work. The work at Wellesley Col- . 
lege in eflucation, physical education, and music, including practice' 
work in each field, and the applied courses in chemistry and eco- 
nomics, some of which bear directly upon the household, again sug- 
gest the possibilities of a department of household administration. 

The Women’s College of Brown University, Providence, R. I., 
offers two technical courses in art, given at the' Rhode Island’ School ■ 
of Design, in addition to its own theoretical coui-ses and four courses 
in educiition. 

What these colleges have already done in the organized courses in 
education, including the graduate school of education at Bryn Mawr,’ 
affords the l>est example of what these women’s colleges might do in 
the field of household administration. The foundation of Well- 
equipped schools of household technology, affiliated with a women’s 
^ college, as our^hools of engineering, law, and medicine have grown 
up about the men's colleges, may lie the ultimate type of organization 
in this field. Such a school of household administration adequately 
equipped and endowed is an undertaking comparable to a school of 
engineering for men, and is not to be undertaken lightly or without 
large financial resources. A feasible first procedure, however, in any 
college or university would be to offer applied courses m economics, 
sociology, chemirtry, and ethics which together would make up a 
program of household administration study. Such courses open to 
college women in the junior or senior year, or' grouped as a graduate 
year of study, would provide opportunity for vocational study, in 
addition *to the cultural course of the college, in~the principles under- 
lyihg the processes of the household, and of related institutional and 
' commercial enterprises, as school and commercial lunch rooms, diet 
kitchens, hospitals, orphanages^ dormitories, and other institutional 
households. 

That progress may come with regard to wider opportunities in 
education for the home in women’s colleges is suggested by the report 
of a committee of the New York branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae in 1910, which recommends that the curriculum of 
women’s colleges be modified in the direction of vocations by the in- 
troduction of required courses in hygiene, biology, and bacteriology, 
and applied sociolo)^— le^lation, property, social and domestic re- 
lations from the point of view of women’s interests; and that further 
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elective courses in the physical an<} psychological hygiene of child- 
hood and in political science be provided.^ 

In this connection the following statement j'egarding applied- 
science . courses in women’s colleges, furnished by ^^rof. W. F. 
Ganong, of Smith College, is of interest : 

It win I)e (fmnted, no doubt, that the Ideal for a collei^ currlonlum 

are those In which the method i>emiit8 Intellectual tniinlnjf, while the Hubject 
matter has Important practical application. The science of botany offers some 
,8ucb courses, which have been teste<l well at Suilih College. The most Im|>or- 
tant Is a course In horticulture and landscni>e gardening.* In this the' students 
do systematised laboratory work, under the 8iii)erviRlon of a Rklllrd gardener, 
In the principal gardening operations— the pro'pagatlon of plants by seed.s. cut* 
tings, grafting, and other methods: the use of soils and fertilizers: wixteiing, 
pruning, jwttlng ami forcing, crossing and hybridizing, etc. An essential fen* 
ture^f the work Is the slnniltnueous study, under a sp<H.*Iall8t In i>laut physi- 
ology, of the scientific principles — cdiemlcal, i>hy8k*al, and phyHlologlcal— under- 
lying these oi>eratlons. » 

The students try exi>erIinemR to te.st the prIncIpleR and connect them with 
the practical oj>eratlon8. This work oocupleH two terms of n year. ai\d the third 
is given to the elements of landscape gardening. Here the students learn from 
observation of examples out of doors, supplemented by .study of graded series 
of diagrams, photographs, etc., the Ideas underfylng the correct use of plants 
, . In comblnallon with walks and drives, lawns ali^bulldlngs, for the beautifying 

of home and public grounds. Along with this work, as likewise In the earlier 
part of the year, the students are learning, by the usual *hiethods of Identifica- 
tion, etc., to know the p^clpal kinds of cultivated plants, both of indoors and 
outdoors. 

The course throughout Is carried on In the spirit nnd by the methods of the 
scientific laboratory, while Its subject matter has obvloifhly a ])erfectly direct 
bearing ui>on on Important part of woman's work In the home and the coni- 
mdnlty. It does not, naturally, make her either an expert gardener or a land- 
scape architect, but It does show her what there is In those subjects, their 
standards, and the methods of their study; and It ennbles her to take an 
intelligent and helpful interest not only In the Improvement of her own home 
but also In the development of school grounds nnd other civic Improvements 
involving plants and ln’ndncai>e matters. Above all, It gives her a sound basis* 
for continQlng the study by herself If she wishes. 

* An advanced course In landscape gardening is^i^lven In the same spirit It 
. Is not designed for profe? .jlonal purposes, but for further training In apprecia- 
tion of landscape subjects for individual and civic benefit 

In precisely the same spirit, also, a course is given In bacteriology and allied 
phases of the biology of minute organisms. In relation to their bearing upon 
both personal and p^llc hygiene, and economics. This course, likewise. ofTers 
the possibility of the moat rigid scientific training in conjunction with the 
• acquisition of knowledge having direct utility both to the Individual end, 
through her, to the community In which she lives. 

‘AisocUtlon of Collegiate .\lumDie, Feb., 1910, p. 37, 
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Na 22. Public and private high schoola 

Na 28. Special oollscttoos to libraries to the United States. W. Dawson J oh niton and Isad^ne 0. Mudge. 
tNa 24. t^urrent aducattonal topka, Na III. 

tNa 25. h^t of-publtcations of the United Btatea Bureau of EducaUon, 1912. 
tNa 2ft. BfbUognq>hy of child study for the years 1010-11. 

Na 27. History of publlc^ool eduoatJW to Arkansaa Stephen B. Weeka 
•Na 28. ColUvattog school grounds to Wake County, N. C. ^alon Judd. 5 ota 
Na 28. Bibliography of the of mathematics. 1900-1912. David . Eugene Smith and Charles 

Oddsiher. 

Na 80. Latin- American univeraiUes ind special sohoola Edgar £. Brandon. 

Na 81. Educational directory, 1912. 

NaSX Bibliography of exceptional children aod their wSuoatlon. Arthur MacDonald. 
tNa 88. Statbtios of State universlUee and other IniUtatlons of bl^Mr ednoatiao parUally supported by 
. -The State, l»ll 

1B18. 

Na 1. Monthly rsoord of oumnt eduoaUonal pohHnatkms, January, 1813. 

•Na X Tratotog oouisea for niral teaefaen. A. C. Monahan aiM^R. H. Wr%ht ft ote. 

•Na X Tha tsarhtng of modem tanguagaa to ths United StatM. Cbarka H. Handschlm 13 ote. 
nia4. PnmtstaiKlutUofhiibksdiseatkntotbaUiiitedStaUB. (teorga K. lCanL«te 30ote 
tNa ft. Monthly raoord of cumot edoonUanal pubUoatkna Fabniary, 19lX 
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^0. A ^teultuTil bM^ion In high C. B, Robiwn and F. B. ^anka. lOots. 

^0. 7. CoUeK9 eutranoe requirements. CUrenoe D. Ktngsloy. W cts. 

^0. A The status of nirsl education in the ITnited States. A. C. Ifonahan. 16 cU. 
tNo. 9. Consular reports on continuation schools in Prussia. 
tNo. 10. Monthly record of current educational putilicatkms, March, 1913. 
fNa 11. Monthly record of current eduruilonal puUicattons, April I9i3 
♦No. 12. The promotion of peace. Fannie Keni Andrews. 10 cts. ’ 

*Na IJ. BtaaOw^ uid tost, tor moMuring the emclency of Kboob or Jystenu of KhooU. Report of the 

Nou council of Edu«tfa^ George D^S^yer, 

No. 14. A^icultural instructloi: in secondary schools. ^ 

tNo. lA Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1913. ^ 

^0. 16. Bibliography of medical Inspection and bealth supervision. 16 cts. 

Mm! ^ favwtlgatkm In a typjcol manuMcturiiig city, Woioeeter, " 

^0 Ig Fletcher B. Dieesliir. lOoU.. 

•* InJiMtrlal education and Ite leasoiu lor the United States. Hotaiee Beckwith 16 ^ 

♦No. M. Illiteracy In tho-United StaUis. lOgts. «>cawiui. lo cts. 

tNo. 21. Monthly record of airrent educational pubUcatlons, June, 1913, 

^0.22. Bibliography of Industrial, vocational, and trade education.* 10 cts 

Bt^^!^ 'lO ''** sociology. E. C. 

•No. i4. A comparison ol public education In Oonnany and In the United Staue. Oeorg Kerstdiouteliier. 

•No. 26. Industrial education In Columbus, Ga. Roland B. DanU. 6 ota. ' 

tNo. 26. Good roads arbor day. Susan B. Sipe. 
tNo. 27. Prison schools. A. C. HtU. 

on education by American statesmen and publfcbte. 6 ct«. 

•M schools in the United States. Kendric C. Babcock. 10 cts. 

No. 30. Education in the South. 10 cts. 

♦No. 31. Special features In city school sysloms. lO cts. 

No. 32. Educational survey of Montgomery County, Md. 

^0. 33. Monthly record of cqrnftit educational publications, September 1913 
No. 34. Pension systems in Groat Britain. Raymond W. 8*es. 10 eta 
. ♦No. 35. A list of books suited to a hlgh-«cbooI library, is cts. 

Bureau of Education for the natlrea of Alaska, 1911-12 lO eta. 

NO. 37. Monthly record of current educational publlcatkina, October 19I3. 

♦No. 38. Economy of time in education. lO cts. ' 

No. 39. Elomentary industrial school of Cleveland, Ohio. W. N. ^ ' 

No. 40. The reorganiiod school playground. Henry 8. eortls. 10 cts. ' • . 

No. 41. The reorganiiation p( secondary education. I 

No. 42. An experimental rural school at Wlnthrop College. H. S. Browne. 

♦No. 43. AgricuJtuip and ruraldife day; material for its obsorvanoo’ Eogene C. Brooks. lOcta. 

♦No. 44. Organlred health work in schools. E. B. Hoag. 10 cts. 

No. 45. Monthly record of current educalkmal put)licattona, November, TolS 
•No. 46. Educational directory, 1913. 15 cts. 

♦No. 47. Teaching material In Oovemment publicatians. F. K. Nom. 10 cU 

•No. 48. School hygiene. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 15 cU. ' 

N^ m «)untry.|ir, high achool. A. C. MonM>u> uid Admms PhlUlpfc 

No. 60. The Htchburg plan of ooopcrati\*e industrial education. M. R. McCann. 

No. 61. Education of the immigrant. 10 cts. * 

♦No. M. Sanitary echooUiouses. Ixjgal lequlrMnonts.tn Indfama and Ohio. 6cU 
No. 63. Monthly record of current educational pubUcations, D««mb«r, 1913. 

No. 64. Consular reports on industrial education in Qcnnany. 

No. 66. L^i^tlra and judicial decblona relating to oducatloii, October 1 , 1909, to October 1 , 1919 Jtm« 

C. Boykin and WUllam R. Hood. ' 

fNo. 66. Some suggntive features of the Swiss school system. WOUim Knox Tate 

NO. 67. Kl^t^ educatkm in England, with special rsfepanoe to London. Livwpool, and Manchester 
1. L. Kandel. 

No. 63 , Eduoatkmal aystosi of roiml Denmark. Fo^t. 

No. 69. Bibliography of education for 1910-11. 

No. «. BUte^unlvMtth. wd oUter liatitmlon. ol hl*h«[^uo.tlon p^tWIy mppott^ by 

^ iti 4 . y 

•No. l. Maothly rsooed of oimnt edaootional pubUbMlo&i, Janoary, 19U. 6 ots.* 

No. 2. Compulsory aohool attendoDoa. ' 

No. A Monthly record <d coneat pnhiteetV m, Fehnwy, 1914. 

No. 4 . Th« aobool and the itoit to Itto M«y«r Bloomfield. 
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No. a. Tt» folk h)|h schoob of Dounark. L. L. Prtood. 

No. 6. Ktaideffortcns fax the Unttod Ststee. 

No. 7. Monthly reoord of conent educattonal pubUoatfons, Harch, 1914. 

No. 8. The MasMchuaetts home-piojwt plan of Tocatkmal aicrlcultural education. R. W, Stimaon. 
N<vt9. Monthly reoord of current educational publications, AprO, 1914. 

4^0. 10. Phyafoal powth and school progress. B. T. Baldwin. 2S cts. , 

No. 11. Monthly reoord of etUTcnt educational publications, May, 1&14. ^ 

No. 12. Rural schoolhooaes and grounds. F. B. Dreaslar. 

No. 13. Present status of drawing and art In the elementary and secondary schools of the United Statea. 

Royal B. Famuin. 

No. 14. Vocational guidance. 

No. 15. Monthly record of current educational publicatkms. Index, 
t No. lA The tangible rewards of teaching. James C. Boykin and Roberta King. 

No. 17. Sanitary survey of the schools of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Flannagan. 

No. lA The ptublio school system of Gary, Ind. William P. Burris. 

No. 19. Unlverstty extension In the United States. Louis E. Reber. 

No. 20. The rural school and hookworm disease. J. A. Ferreil. 

No. 21. Monthly record of current educational pulilicatlons, September, 1914. 

.No. 23. Tbe Danish folk high schools. H. W. Foght. , ^ 

No. 23. Borne trade schools In Europe. Frank L. Qlynn. 

No. 94. Danish elementary rural schools. H. W. Fc^ht. 

No. 25. Important features In rural school Improvement. W. T. Hodges. 

No. 35. Monthly reoord of current education^ publications, October, 1914. 

No. 37. AgrloaUural teaching. 

No. 22. The Montessorl method and the kindergarten. Ellxabeth Harrison. 

No. 39. The kindergarten In benevolent Institutions. 

No. 30. of lural schools and transportation of pupils at public expense. A. C. Monahaa. 

No. 81. Report cm the work of tbe Bureau ofEducatlon for the natives of Alaska. 

No. 82. Bibliography of tbe relation of secondary schools to higher education. R . L. Walkley . 

No. 83. Mtiaic In the public schools. Will Earhart. 

No. 84. library Instruction In unlversltlos, coUeges, and normal schools, Henry R. Evans. 

No. 85. The training of teachers In England, Scotland, and Germany. Cbarlas H. Judd. 

No. 86. Bduoatiod for the home— Part I. Beniamin H. Andrews. 

No.87. Education for the home- Part II. Benjamin R. Andrews. 

No. 88. Bducation for the home— Pvt III, Benjamin B. Andrews. 

• No. 89. Education for tbe home— Part IV. Benjamin R. Andrews. 

No. 4R Care ol the health of hoys In Otrard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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